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WILLIAM OF - GERMANY. 

Tue death of the Emperor of Germany, time of feeble health, his ‘‘taking off” 
on the 9th of March, isa very important has not come unexpectedly, yet such 
event in the political history of Europe. has been the personal influence that he 
Over ninety years old, and for a long exerted upon the masses of the German 
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people, and upon the relations subsisting 
between his Government and other Eu- 
ropean Governments, that his decease is 
properly regarded as a critical event. 


William I. has been a stern, but saga-” 


cious ruler, from the time of his accession 
to the Prussian throne. He has been 
assisted in the administration of affairs 
by councilors of rarecapabilities, notably, 
Bismarck and Von Moltke, whoadopted 
his aristocratic views, and with the 
favoring results of the war of 1870, that 
stupendous indiscretion of Napoleon 
ITI., succeeded in unifying and consoli- 
dating the German States into one pow- 
erful nation. 

The Emperor was a soldier from his 
cradle, and his ‘rule was a rule of the 
sword. A knowledge of his Prussian 
ancestry will account for most of the 
measures of State that have rendered his 
reign notable. The gradual development 
in power of his dynasty from the era of 
Frederick the Great, is one of the most 
interesting studies afforded by European 


history, and the attitude of Germany 
since the Franco-Prussian war, it might 
be said, could well be that of conciliation 


and compromise in the numerous 
contests of diplomacy fomented by the 
Eastern puzzle. We have little doubt but 
that, years ago, the bloody tracks of war 
would have desolated many fair prov- 
inces in Eastern or Western Europe had 
not the sentence of William been for 
compromise and peace. The restraint 
he has exercised in angry national dis- 


putes is evident from the many predic- 
tions that are current to the effect that 
now he is gone, the dogs of war will slip 
their leashes and plunge the Continent 
into frightful conflict. We hope that 
this will not be ; that the spirit of peace 
will prevail in the councils of all the 
nations. 

The masses look tothe suffering Crown 
Prince—for whom, alas! the grave 
seems opening—as the representative of 
mild government and a harmonious pol- 
icy. It is a forlorn hope, yet a hope in- 
dulged byjmany that he will triumph over 
the fell disease that clutches him by the . 
throat, and give to the world an exam- 
ple of a monarch satisfied to guide his 
people in the cultivation of the arts and 
manners that develop true humanity 
and make for certain progress. 

Germany as a great and central power 
can influence public sentiment more 
than any other European nation, and 
we believe that the German people en 
masse love peace, and wish it main- 
tained, and are, therefore, averse to 
being involved in other people’s quarrels 
or schemes of conquest. But the people 
do not rule in Berlin, as yet, although 
they have a quasi legislature. Who 
knows, however, that now a new regime 
will be evolved, and the will of the peo— 
ple at large become the determining fac- 
tor in the measures of king and court? 
We hope that will be the case for Ger— 
many’s sake, and for the sake of all 
Europe. D. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF A WOMAN 


*‘What is the matter with our schools ?”’ 
**Why are our graduates so helpless asa class?” 
“Is something lacking in our education?” 
HESE are questions heard on every 
side. And the answer must come 
from somebody and in some way. Let 
us examine into the matter and contrib- 
ute our mite to a much needed reform. 
There are ways and means if only par- 
ents and teachers would unite and open 
the doors of their minds to reason. Our 


IN PUBLIC LIFE.—No. 3. 


schools are neither sufficient nor efficient 
todevelop the most and best that is in us. 
Our largest educational mills are the Pub- 
lic Schools. What is the matter with them? 
First, they are not sufficiently elastic— 
i. e., students are compelled to run their 
intellects into a uniform mold, to ar— 
rive at truth through identical channels 
of thought, thus destroying all original- 
ity in the development of individual 
talent. A natural growth makes the 
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most of the material at hand. The 
young mathematician outstrips his fel- 
lows, but is kept back with the slowest 
of his class, or grows old in his grade, 
because he can not write a five-minutes’ 
composition to order. Anembryo Car- 
lyle or Emerson may stand term after 
term because figures are too much for 
him, until, wearied and crushed in spirit, 
he loses confidence in himself and rushes 
from the halls of learning in fierce re- 
bellion or despair, according to his tem- 
perament. I knowa young girl who 
devoted more time to arithmetic than all 
her other studies taken together, yet 
could not master the simplest mathe- 
matics, not even the multiplication table, 
for rapid or off-hand use. So term after 
term she failed of promotion. Examina- 
tion day brought only defeat and disgrace. 
All her energy and labor ended in mortifi- 
cation and tears. Yet she was unusually 
cleverincomposition,rhetoric, mentaland 
moral philosophy and that line of studies. 
Her articles were sought for and pub- 


lished in the town papers while she was 
a mere child. Then she was taken from 
the public school and placed in a sem- 
inary. Here she fared no better, as the 
large number of pupils prevented the 
teachers from giving individual atten- 


tion to peculiar minds like hers. Like 
all large schools the mill was put in 
order and the wheels of the machinery 
set in motion, and creaked with the 
weight of the grist tobe ground. Re- 
gardless of the kind of grain which went 
into the hopper, all were expected to 
emerge superfine white flour. What 
wonder that grit and dust occasionally 
set Society’s teeth on edge and makes 
it complain! This poor girl wrestled 
early and late with the ‘‘Old Man of the 
Sea,” but all to no purpose. She was 
denied that ultimatum of youthful am- 
bition, the coveted diploma. Her mates 
swept by her in June sunshine and 
glory : robed in white and decked with 
flowers. Commencement came and she 
crept into a corner of a seat in the church. 
Music, bustle, fragrance, heat, fans,—at 


last order is obtained. The platform 
and its occupants seemed to recede in 
darkness before her straining eyes. The 
speaker’s face floated in a mist which 
threatened to turn torain. As the class 
rose in exaltation, she sank in despair. 
The names of her class-mates sounded 
from afar. Rolls of paper with blue 
ribbons were passed and received with 
blushing bows, and then the organ thun- 
dered forth, the storm broke, the heavy 
rain poured in torrents down her cheeks, 
Her name was not called. Her friends 
were not there to send bouquets and re- 
joice over her. Does any one think of 
her now? She hopes not, and longs for 
oblivion. She creeps heavily to her 
little reom, buries her face in the pillows, 
and shakes with the violence of her sor- 
row. In vain is all her high philosophy 
now. Sorrows may comein after years, 
but none will take hold of her as did 
this first.great disappointment. Here is 
one instance of the lack of an elastic 
course of study in our schools. 

Another fault in the public school 
system is the lack of continuity in 
study. 

The daily program is a kind of intel- 
lectual crazy-quilt, five minutes to this, 
ten minutes to that, twenty minutes to 
the other thing; all patched together 
by normal-school-phrase stitches or 
teachers’ vernacular. If eight hundred 
people could be taken from the sidewalk 
as they pass a given point on Broadway 
and could be forced into line and march- 
ed without communication into a public 
school building, and distributed into 
classes of sixty or a hundred each, in 
close rooms, forced to race from one 
subject to another for five or six hours 
each day for a term of years, as our un- 
trained youth are forced to do, would it 
be strange if the asylums for lunacy and 
imbecility received six hundred out of 
the eight ? 

‘* Rat-tat-tat !” geography, *‘ rat-tat- 
tat!” arithmetic, ‘‘rat-tat-tat!” com- 
position, drawing, writing, map-draw- 
ing, ete. You say this makes quick and 
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ready students. Perhaps it does; but 
ean hardly compensate for the time 
wasted in raps, signals, and changes 
from one kind of work to another. 
Measured by the actual knowledge or 
skill acquired it isdoubtful good, if good 
at all. I was engaged by a large Boston 
publishing house to lecture on Industrial 
Art Education, and I spent two years 
lecturing to teachers in various cities of 
this country upon this subject, and it de- 
volved upon me to visit schools, espe- 
cially the primary and grammar grades, 
to see how the work was progressing, 
and to watch the practical application of 
the lectures to everyday work. Often 
the thirty minutes given to drawing was 
largely consumed in preparation. I 
often timed it, and found that at least 
one-third of the hour was consumed in 
getting the material ready and the class 
at work, besides a few minutes to close 
and get ready for the next exercise. 
Now I do not complain at the military 
order and precision of movement, but I 


do contend that having the material in 
hand and being interested in the work 
the pupils certainly in the upper and 
grammar grades should have been al- 


lowed at least a full hour’s work. The 
most successful teachers do this; for 
example, finding the students interested 
in spelling, geography, map-drawing, or 
botany, they follow this study until the 
interest seems to flag; then they pursue 
some other branch in the same way, and 
at the end of the term, these pupils pass 
intelligent and most superior examina- 
tions. This is the argument in favor of 
going to Germany or Italy or France for 
music. High and low, rich and poor, 
can hum the airs of every popular opera, 
and there an American student is sur- 
rounded by music. He breathes it, hears 
it, feels it all the time. This is the secret 
of the success of the Chautauqua move- 
ment and of the Concord special school. 
They meet once a year and devote some 
time to one single purpose, and it 
amounts to something. This is the basis 
of the Potter Institute of Oratory which 


holds two sessions each year, and the 
leading motive of the annual meetings of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
I assume that a class can learn as much 
in six or eight weeks twice a year, by 
giving their entire time to the work, as 
could be acquired in ten months, meet- 
ing once a week. 

The third objection to the present sys- 
tem of public schools is the marked ab- 
sence of moral training in all the de- 
partments. Duties, obligations, honor, 
truth, patriotism, humanity, etc., are not 
in the course of study, and the over- 
worked teachers have no time for any- 
thing not prescribed by school officers. 
This omission of what should govern 
knowledge is obvious to every one who 
will give it a moment’s conscientious 
consideration. You object to sectarian 
or-religious teachings ; just so, but mo- 
rality is not sectarian, and no reasonable 
member of society can for a moment ob- 
ject to the inculcation of the principles 
underlying personal security and na- 
tional prosperity. Theft, arson, forgery, 
robbery, and murder are surely not sec- 
tarian, although the thief, the house- 
burner, robber,and murderer may belong 
to a church, or be very religious, to all 
outward appearance. Education with- 
out moral principle is trained strength 
to prey upon society, and the danger is 
proportioned to the skill attained ; the 
more accomplished the artist the more 
skilful the forger, the more scientific 
and learned the man the more mysteri- 
ous his crimes. 

Last, but not least, the education of 
to-day is not practical ; not available 
in time of need. The graduate seems 
less able to meet the world in active life 
than one who has little or no education. 
They seem to be above work, or unable 
to do more than teach what they have 
been taught. The best grammarian I 
ever knew, one who could quote author- 
ities, page, rule, exceptions without fear 
of rivalry, could not write a graceful 
note of regret, congratulation, or condo- 
lence, much less a leader for a village 
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paper. Then what was her grammar 
good for except to teach again. She 
could not apply it. Had she spent more 
time in the use of language, and less in 
the science of it, she would have added 
greatly to her usefulness. In mathe- 
matics, I remember once, three of us, all 
ranking high as teachers, journeyed to 
a convention. We paid the bills, and 
borrowed change of each other promis- 
cuously, each keeping a memorandum 
of the expenses. When we returned we 


undertook to ‘‘ settle up,” and could not 
succeed. At last, I proposed that we 
supply ourselves with plenty of change, 
begin the journey over again, and pay 
each other in the order in which the ac- 
counts occurred. This we did success- 
fully, and in great glee. One of the 
three was a college graduate and school 
director, and the other a teacher of 
mathematics. Our mathematics lacked 
something of the practical. 
HELEN POTTER. 











DEAN 


ROF. Rachel Little Bodley, Dean 

of the Woman’s Medical College 

of Pennsylvania, is a woman of rare 

energy and mental strength. She has 

done much for the uplifting of her sex 

by showing them what she has and they 
may accomplish. 

Prof. Bodley is of Scotch-Irish and 
English descent. Her paternal ances- 
tors were early Americanized, her great 
grandfather, Wm. Bodley, having 
served in the Continental Army, under 
General Washington in the war which 





RACHEL L. BODLEY. 


made us free. Her maternal ancestors 
were Friends, Talbot by name. From 
them she inherited harmony and 
strength of character, economy of time 
and purpose. 

Born in Cincinnatti, Ohio, she was 
trained chiefly by her mother, who is a 
woman of education and rich Christian 
culture. Mrs. Talbot herself conducted 
a private school in which the founda- 
tion of her daughter’s education was 
laid. When in her twelfth year Rachel 
entered the first college ever chartered for 
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women, the Wesleyan Female College, 
of Cincinnati. After five years of faithful 
study she was graduated there in 1849. 
Accepting then, the position immediately 
tendered her, as assistant teacher in the 
Wesleyan faculty, she indicated a fond- 
ness for and adaptation to the work 
that were exceptional, and she has gone 
steadily on ever since that time broaden- 
ingin knowledge, and earnest in effort 
to uplift and instruct others. She taught 
for eleven years in the Wesleyan College, 
advancing in grade until she was for 
some time before she left Preceptress in 
the higher Collegiate studies. 

Impelled by the desires of her gifted 
and comprehensive mind to reach deeper 
truths she came to Philadelphia in 1860 
and attended as a special student in ad- 
vanced chemistry and physics, the Poly- 
technic College of Pennsylvania. After 
a year of attentive study she returned 
to Cincinnati, and in 1862 was appointed 
professor of natural sciences in the 
Cincinnati Female Seminary, where she 
rendered excellent service for three 
years. Having much fondness for bot- 
anical science, while filling this chair, 
she arranged and classified Joseph 
Clark’s large collection of plants, pub- 
lishing a forty-eight page catalogue of 
the same. The work was so carefully 
and conscientiously done as to elicit 
encomiums from high botanical au- 
thorities. She would have found fur- 
ther research in this department con- 
genial to her taste and love from nature, 
but what seemed a higher call came. 

In 1865 Miss Bodley took the chair of 
chemistry and toxicology in the woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, be- 
coming the first female professor of 
chemistry on recordin the country. In 
1847 she was elected Dean of the Faculty. 
In this relation she has worked untir- 
ingly now for over thirteen years and 
seems yet in the fresh vigor of woman- 
hood, Endowed with great physical 
endurance and uninterrupted health, her 
strong mental powers have had their full 
sway. After accepting the professor- 


ship in Philadelphia she completed a 
regular course of medical study and re- 
ceived the doctorate in medicine. Being 
accomplished asa writer and lecturer, 
Dean Bodley’s vacations and leisure 
hours are often spent in imparting bits 
of knowledge to others, and her nobly 
unselfish life has given much, and met, 
duiing its course, with honor and appre- 
ciation. Among the honors conferred 
on Prof. Bodley we enumerate the follow- 
ing: She is corresponding member of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
of the Cincinnati Society of Natural 
History, of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, and a member of the Franklin 
Institute, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and the Public Educa- 
tional Society. 

Her portrait shows her to be a person 
of agreeable and earnest physiognomy 
with fine intellectual development. 
The practical side is well marked giv- 
ing executive range to her talents. She 
should be quick in intuitive grasp and 
spontaneous in expression to the extent 
of liveliness and vivacity; yet not assum- 
ing or pretentious, but dignified in man- 
ner, pure and philanthropic in aim, and 
devoutin sentiment. She hasdone much 
to uplift American women and reaches 
out a sympathetic hand to her oppressed 
sex in India; being, perhaps, the warm- 
est friend and most faithful helper that 
Pundita Ramabai has in this country. 

The Medical College, whose students 
number this session, 1887-8, one hundred 
and fifty-nine, is admirably managed. 
The Dean’s home, of which her mother 
is the central figure, is in Philadelphia, 
near the college. It isa hospitable home 
where busy workers often gather for 
communion and mutualsympathy. The 
great purpose of Dean Bodley appears 
to be, to labor in the fear of God to es- 
tablish a higher standard of human 
thought and elevate her sex to a better 
plane of usefulness. The influence of 
her work will reach far into the future. 

8s. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs.—Who 
that has read any of this author’s books 
must have been impressed by their ten- 
der and elevated style, and if his ac- 
quaintance extends to such volumes as 
** Beyond the Gates,” and ‘‘The Gates 
Between,” he should have noted the pe- 
culiar vein of physical expression that 
seems due to a belief most strongly held 
in relations of a spiritual nature subsist- 
ing between the world frequently desig- 





decline in physical strength. The head 
is developed mostly in front and cen- 
trally, giving her spirit and vigor as a 
student and thinker, sharpening her 
sympathies and bringing outinto marked 
notice her personality. The head is well 
developed in the crown; it is a long 
crown, having unusual extension back- 
ward, and somewhat flattened, we infer, 
on the top. The tone of the character 
may be inferred from this to be self-—re- 














ELIZABETH 8. PHELPS. 


} 





nated as ‘‘the other” and the present 
mundane existence. One sees at a 
glance that the mental organization of 
Miss Phelps, if this engraving be at all 
like her in form and expression, is re- 
flected by her writing. The whole make- 
up shows delicacy, fineness, and suscep- 
tibility—with an insufficient proportion 
of the vital temperament to balance the 
activity of the nervous system. She 
must needs restrain the exercise of her 
intellectual and emotional faculties or 


liant, spiritual, charitable, and courage- 
ous—while not wanting in sensitiveness 


and desire to please. Miss Phelps is so 
strongly social that life’s best purposes 
and enjoyments seem to her to be inter- 
woven with the intimate relations of 
home and domestic life—~yet her unmar- 
ried career suggests a typeof individual- 
ity that can rise above such relations. 
She has ideals that stimulate to effort re- 
quiring her best powers, and in such 
effort lies her best enjoyment. But the 
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aspiration of such a nature is likely to 
meet with disappointments, and to ex- 
perience much of grief. Solace, how- 
ever, comes for it in self-forgetfulness 
through the absorption of self in work 
that is useful and humanitarian. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is a native of 
Boston, having been born there August 
81, 1844. In the lines of descent of both 
her father and mother there are many 
ministers, chiefly of the Congregational 
Church, some of whom were writers of 
ability. Her mother’s father, Prof. 
Moses Stuart, was a Congregational di- 
vine of note, and an authority on: bibli- 
cal literature. Austin Phelps, her father, 
became Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in 
the Andover Theological Seminary, and 
has written several well received works, 
among them ‘The Still Hour.” Her 


mother, for whom sae was named, pub- 
lished many books anonymously, one, 
** Sunnyside,” reached a circulation of 
upward 100,000 copies. Thus it may be 
seen that Miss Phelps inherited a certain 


facility as a writer, especially of stories, 
which indicated itself very early in her 
youth ; one of these stories written at 
thirteen found its way two years later 
into the Youth’s Companion. 

Her education was received at an ex- 
cellent Andover school, kept by the 
widow of a professor in the college. It 
was at this schoo] that she first exercised 
her gift, and we hear of her relating 
original tales for the entertainment of 
her playmates. 

**There is a photograph taken of Miss 
Phelps at sixteen, which shows a tall, 
slender figure, a classically turned head 
with a mass of bright brown hair, a sen- 
sitive mouth, and an expression of min- 
gied strength and sweetness. There is 
an air of timidity in the face, but noth- 
ing of uncertainty, and a mature im- 
pression wholly unusual at that age. 
Looking at this picture one can not avoid 
the belief that a skilful teacher, who was 
strong enough, might have guided her 
into almost any field as her mind de- 
veloped ; but at nineteen she ieft school. 


“For a few months after leaving 
school she threw all her energy into 
mission work in Abbot Village, a little 
factory settlement a mile or two from 
her Andover home; but the force in 
her, for which this gave no scope, soon 
began io assert itself, and in the 
spring of 1863 she sent a war story 
called ‘ A Sacrifice Consumed,’ to Har- 
per’s Magazine. The editor returned a 
generous cheque for it, with the request 
that she should write again. It was ap- 
preciation for which she has always 
been grateful, coming as it did when 
she was uncertain of her own power, 
and peculiarly in need of encourage- 
ment. She has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to that magazine from then till now. 
‘ Harper’s never refused a story of 
mine in all my life,’ she says, ‘with 
one single exception—that not when I 
was a beginner. To this uniform en- 
couragement I attribute more than any 
other one thing what literary success I 
afterward had.’” 

In 1864 Miss Phelps began writing 
‘*The Gates Ajar,” spending some years 
at the work. This was followed by 
**Men, Women, and Ghosts,” a collec- 
tion of short stories, ‘‘ Hedged In,” 
“The Silent Partner,” and ‘‘ Poetic 
Studies,” comprising her best poems. Of 
her other stories ‘‘ A Brave Girl,” ‘‘ An 
Old Maid’s Paradise,” ‘‘ Dr. Zay,” ‘‘ The 
Story of Avis,” and ‘‘ The Gates Beyond” 
need but simple mention ; their peculiar 
style and topics are too extensively 
known. 

It should be mentioned that this 
author’s health has been delicate for 
many years and this probably has in- 
terfered with many of her projects. One 
of these, lecturing in public, she was 
forced to abandon, after a demonstration 
that won general acceptance. In 1887 she 
delivered a course of lectures on ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Modern Fiction” before the Bos- 
ton University, and although this hith- 
erto unheard of effort for an American 
woman was crowned with great success, 
it was at the cost of physical prostration. 
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It issaid that she manifested remarkable 
power in winning the interest of her 
audience. While her voice in conver- 
sation is singularly low and sweet, some 
peculiar penetrative quality made it dis- 
tinct without the slightest effort for the 
listener in every part of a large hall. 
The audience was of students of both 
sexes and different ages from various 
parts of the university. ‘‘At the close 
of every lecture,” one who was present 
said, ‘‘they would gather around her, 
and it seemed as if they would devour 
her, following her as far as possible when 
she went away.” Something in her face 
seemed to ask more for love than praise. 
To them it seemed as if a new and gen- 
tler Hypatia had come to speak a sweeter 
sort of wisdom. Mr. Whittier, who on 
another occasion heard the lectures, says 
of them: ‘‘They were admirable in 
manner and matter. I have never heard 
a,woman speak with such magnetic 
power.” 

Miss Phelps spends her summers 
usually in a little cottage that she has 
built on the rocks of Eastern Point, at 
one side of Gloucester harbor. There is 
hardly a more rugged spot on Cape Ann. 
In looking out on the harbor with the 
quaint old town of Gloucester at its 
head, the shore is very picturesque 
and the harbor is one of the finest on 
the Atlantic coast. 

No sooner was Miss Phelps’s summer 
home planted on the Gloucester shore 
than the temperance movement appealed 
to her as vitally connected with the 
object of her lasting enthusiasm, and 
in behalf of the fishermen she gave much 
of her time helping to sustain a reform 
club of sixty or more members. The 
club-room was brightened with pictures 
and music; addresses were delivered and 
sermons preached to the men; but her 
personal work was of a deeper and more 
wearing sort. She made herself the 
friend of each one. They came to her 
house with their hopes and despair, their 
temptations and troubles. As might 
have been feared, this nervuus strain of 


sympathy and anxiety, in connection 
with her literary work, was an overtax, 
and her strength finally gave away, 
forcing her to drop the care. 

Thus her sympathies must find an 
outlet in more practical lines than those 
pathetic descriptions that enlist the 
tender feelings of her many readers. 

EDWARD WESTON.—This is the head 
and face of a thoughtful, imaginative, 
ingenious man. Its breadth at the tem- 
poral region, where the hair begins to 
grow at the sides, isextraordinary. This 


EDWARD WESTON. 
in itself intimates remarkable talent for 
mechanical construction, and for the 
appreciation of everything in the realm 
of art and taste. If we consider the 
breadth of the face at the level of the eye- 
brows, itstrikes us as unusuai also, and 
suggests extraordinary power at percep- 
tion. He should have exceedingly nice 
discrimination regarding the form, size, 
and relation of objects, and fine capa- 
bilities as a mathematician. In art crit- 
icism he should be very conipetent. In 
all departments of construction, espe- 
cially those that combine effects derived 
from esthetic suggestions, he should be 
at home. He loves precision, nothing is 
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too nice, delicate or intricate for him, 
while his aspiration is at the same time 
very strong for the accomplishment of 
large, important, and original devices. 
He has a great amount of energy, a 
temperament that stimulates endeavor, 
and impresses his character with that 
sort of industry that does not hesitate 
to knuckle down to comparatively low 
grades of work, if it is necessary to have 
a special purpose carried into effect. 
He isa practical man, but it is a practical- 
ity that is broad in range and highly 
illuminated by esthetic conceptions. 

The name of Weston has heen before 
the world so many years in connection 
with electrical devices of important use- 
fulness that no special introduction is 
required. Edward Weston, indeed, is 
among the foremost of the electricians 
and inventors that give prominence to 
that domain of modern progress. 

He was born in England, and came to 
this country when about twenty years 
old. He had made experiments in 
chemistry and electricity as a young 
man and showed a natural aptitude for 
mechanics, inherited from his father. 
Mr. Weston’s story is that of most self- 
made men. It is difficult to believe that 
the magnificent electrical and chemical 
laboratory in Newark, N. J., certainly 


the most extensive of its kind in the 
United States, should be built and 
equipped from earnings that in a few 
years comparatively this youthful Eng- 
lishman, who came to America almost 
without friends and money, had derived 
from his ingenious electrical contri- 
vances. 

It is said that Mr. Weston has taken 
out upward of 200 patents relating to 
the practical application of electricity, 
and many of the most important pro- 
cesses which are now in use in nickel- 
plating sre due to his intimate knowl- 
edge of the principles underlying the 
art as well as to his inventive genius. 
He was the first who prepared the cop- 
per-coated carbons which are so gener- 
ally used throughout the world in the 
arc form of electric lighting. 

Mr. Weston has devoted a great deal 
of attention to the production and trans- 
mission of light, and to the transmission 
of power by electricity. In connection 
with the electric transmission of power, 
he has constructed several motors of 
remarkable efficiency which were used 
for the purpose’ of propelling electric 
torpedo-boats. This is comparatively a 
new field of electric study, and is com- 
manding attention in the world of mili- 
tary and nava! affairs. EDITOR. 





THE 


In a legend of the East there sits 
A bird with never a mate; 
Out of the dead man’s brain it flits,—— 
Too late for a prayer, too late, 
Repeating all the sin 
Which the beating heart shut in. 


Little child of mine, that I kiss and fold, 
With your flower-like hand at my breast, 
Already within this head all gold 
That bird is building a nest ! 
May it give but one brief cry, 
Sweet, when you come to die. 


My Lord the king, that shadowy bird 
Broods under your crown, I fear; 

Take care, sir priest, lest you whisper a word 
That Heaven were loth to hear; 


BIRD IN THE BRAIN. 


Ermine nor lawn will it spare; 
Ah, king, ah, priest, take care! 


Oh, half-saint sister, so cloister pale, 
That bird will be at your bier! 
Though you count your beads, though you 
wear your veil, 
Though you hold your cross right dear, 
When your funeral tapers come 
Will the weird of wing be dumb? 


Poor lover, beware of the rose 
In the maiden’s hand at your side; 
She has some secret, the dark bird knows, 
Which her youth's fair hair can hide; 
Turn, maid, from your lover, too. 
‘Lhe bird knows more than you; 
BY MRS. S, M. PIATT. 
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CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE PHYSICAL INDICIA OF THE MORAL NATURE, 


T the March meeting of.the New 
York Academy of Anthropology 
the subject that had been taken up for dis- 
cussion at the previous meeting, viz.: 
the Relation of the Physical to the Men- 
tal Constitution in Criminals, was fur- 
ther considered. Arthur C. Butts, Esq., 
of the New York Bar, read a paper of 
which the following is an abridgement. 

Without professing to have made a 
special study of the science of anthro- 
pology or of that branch of it which this 
society is this night to discuss, I am 
prepared to say from some observation 
and reflection that there are certain 
fundamental characteristics, physical 
and psychical, that may be distinguished 
and which criminals display. Under the 
Statutes of New York the best possible 
division of crimes is made; as crimes 
against the person and crimes against 
property. I believe the future study of 
this subject will demonstrate that it is 
possible to classify by well-defined physi- 
cal and mental characteristics those per- 
sons who commit crimes against the per- 
son, and those whose offences relate to 
property. 

Let us first inquire what crime is. My 
definition is that it is the wrongful vio- 
lation of those rights which the wisdom 
and experience of mankind have determ- 
ined to be essential to the well being 
of individuals with referenc to their per- 
sons and their property. Thus, God has 
given to A his life, and it is wrong for 
B to kill him without justification. If 
© has lawfully acquired a chattel it is 
wrong for D to steal it from him. Un- 
aided by the Decalogue Society, in how- 
ever primitive a state, would have determ- 
ined such acts to be wrong in them- 
selves, and thus what we call law would 
have determined them to be crimes and 
provided for their punishment. 

It must be evident to the thinking 
mind that in any special study to be 
made of the relation of persons to crimes 


that it is within the realm of the crimes 
which are mala in se as distinguished 
from those which are mala prohibita 
that we must investigate for results. 
For although under our laws and the 
laws of nearly every civilized country, 
all unlawful acts injurious to persons or 
their property, and defined by Statute 
laws, are crimes, yet there are many 
such crimes which are not felonies but 
misdemeanors. That is, wheré the act 
is not wrong in itself but made so by 
law. Within this class may be men- 
tioned the laws against lotteries—the 
excise laws—municipal ordinances, and 
thelike. And even in crimes against 
the person, which are wrong in them- 
selves, such as homicide and its degrees, 
some. distinction must be observed ex 
necessitate between a crime committed 
with deliberation through motives of 
malice or revenge, and one committed 
upon a sudden impulse, caused by great 
provocation. In the former case we 
may find the criminal to be of a peculiar 
type, one whose whole life has given 
ample promise of the terrible deed that 
at last he has committed, while the lat- 
ter may be a man of gentle disposition 
whose passions upon a shock to his af- 
fections, for instance, have been swollen 
into an irresistible torrent carrying 
away the moral and intellectual barriers 
which otherwise would be effectual to 
withstand the criminal impulse. 
Proceeding a step further, it seems to 
me that society must be divided into two 
classes—those who abide by the law, 
and those who break the law; that 
among the latter is a class of congenital 
criminals—men of abnormal moral de- 
velopment, whose tendency to crime’ 
no intellectual attainments can control 
or repressive laws restrain. Men who 
have no moral conception of the rule of 
mine and thine--men who have brutal, 
vindictive natures with no trace of hu- 
man pity; who revel in a bloody deed 
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as the wild beast gloats over his prey. 
We lock and bar our homes and ware- 
houses at night; against whom? 
Against human thieves and desperadoes. 
In this city we have nearly 4,000 police 
officers to protect us ; from what? from 
the ravages of this same class. We es- 
tablish criminal courts, and prisons, and 
penal and reformatory institutions ; for 
whom? to try, and punish if found 
guilty,in a very large degree, these conge- 
nital criminals. They may be called the 
vermin of human society, capable in 
very many instances of considerable 
intellectual development, and with an 
intelligence often times of a high order, 
with the avenues to honorable effort 
and success open to them, yet do we 
not find this class of which I speak 
traveling irresistibly in the path of 
crime? Why? Because of their abnor- 
mal congenital tendency tocrime. In 


other words, because they are following 
out natural instincts which neither edu- 
cation nor intelligence, nor punishment 


have power to control. This class may 
have an intellectual conception that it is 
against the law to rob a bank, or snatch 
a pocketbook, or use the pistol or the 
bludgeon, and they will take all precau- 
tions against being caught in the fangs 
of the law if they do. Yetevery day we 
see men sentenced in our courts who have 
been before punished for the same of- 
fence. Many thieves will steal with no 
more moral compunction than Sir Rey- 
nard has when he prowls at night for a 
victim among the fat pullets of the farm- 
yard. Men: with the brutal instinct of 
the lion and wolf abound who yearn for 
the sight of human blood. 

If, then, there is a class of men who 
have a congenital tendency to crime it 
would indeed be strange if there were 
‘not some fundamental characteristics 
both physical and psychical which they 
display. 

It seems to me that any intelligent 
observer when visiting our prisons and 
penal institutions and carefully noting 
the physiognomy of certain men there 


confined, would come to the conclusion 
that he had seen men who were as prop- 
erly there as a rat ina trap or a lion ina 
cage. There is seen in this class an 
indescribable something that appeals to 
the intelligent mind suggesting that 
they are not men cast in the ordinary 
human mold. 

I believe it, therefore, to be possible to 
classify by physical characteristics the 
thief and the burglar. The eyehas been 
appropriately called ‘‘ the window of the 
soul.” If a man has small, twinkling, 
restless. furtive eyes, if while conversing 
he drops his eyes when you look into 
them, you need not fear personal injury 
from him, but keep your eye on him, 
because, ten to one, that man is a thief. 
In my professional experience at the bar 
I never had to do with a person charged 
with theft and who was athief, who had 
not such characteristics. The profes— 
sional burglar generally has this same 
optical expression, but it is generally of 
a more sinister and vicious kind than 
the cunning of the thief. I remember 
some years ago seeing a man enter a 
public dining room and my first impres- 
sion of him was, that man looks like a 
convict. He had asmall, restiess, furtive 
eye, massive jaw, a large mouth, and 
altogether the appearance of a man who 
was of a different order from ordinary 
men. He was the celebrated Edward F. 
Ruloff, burglar and murderer, hanged for 
the killing of Merrick, at Binghamton, 
some years ago. A few years ago I had 
the case of a boy about thirteen yearsold 
who was charged with stealing a box of 
handkerchiefs from a merchant in this 
city. Through the kindness of the mer- 
chant, and out of sympathy for the boy’s 
broken-hearted mother, he was dis- 
charged with a reprimand. But the fur- 
tive, hang-dog expression of his eyes 
convinced me that the boy was a born 
thief. In less than two weeks his 
mother came to me again for help. The 
boy had been arrested for stealing. He 
was sent to the House of Refuge. 
Another case was that of a boy charged 
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with snatching a man’s watch and chain, 
and acquitted for lack of evidence. He 
had the same general expression above 
noted. Six months afterward the same 
fellow was arrested for a similar offence. 
Cases of this kind might be greatly mul- 
tiplied. And while it may be harsh to say 
that'all persons who are cursed with an 
optical expression and its accompanying 
manner as above described are thieves 
or burglars, yet I do affirm that I have 
never seen a thief or burglarof what I 
call the congenital class of criminals, who 
did not possess those characteristics. 
Possessed by a man of regular features 
witha good frontal development, it sel—- 
dom impresses one ‘as-vicious. This 
class of men may be set down as those 
who commit crime against property. 
But then couple that same almost unde- 
finable expression with a hard, cold, 
glittering eye, with coarse, brutal fea- 
tures, a depressed forehead showing 
meager capacity for intellectual develop- 
ment, and you have a man in whose be- 
ing nature has deposited the germ of 
vicious destructive crime, and under 
favorable circumstances its natural de- 
velopment will record some terrible act 
of lawlessness. 

To show that the subject under discus- 
sion is engaging the attention of thought- 
ful minds, let me read an extract froma 
well-known newspaper : 

‘*Every one knows that men’s pas- 
sions, propensities, and peculiarities, as 
well as their callings, are reflected in 
their faces, but it is only the few who 
have made the study of physiognomy an 
especial pursuit who are gifted with tne 
power of reading those faces. Judges 
who have served long terms on the bench, 
lawyers in large practice, and doctors of 
eminence possess the power of interpret- 
ing physiognomies more largely than 
other people. But any one can acquire 
the rudiments of the art by dint of 
study. 

‘It is as impossible to disguise a face as 
a handwriting. When the expert comes 
the disguise is torn off and the face tells 


the true story of the spirit inside the 
body. One only needs to visit the peni- 
tentiary to realize how undeniably vice 
writes its sign manual on the features, 
It is not the drunkard only whose red 
nose, flabby cheeks, and rheumy eyes 
betray him ; it is the sensualist whose 
vice is read in his lips, the knave whose 
propensity is revealed in the shape of his 
mouth, the man of violence who is sur— 
rendered by his eyes. An experienced 
detective or atrained jailorseldom needs 
to ask the crime of which the prisoner 
was guilty. He can tell it by his face. 

‘*It is quite evident that in the future 
the study of physiognomy is going to be 
pursued more vigorously than it has 
been. Asa means of preventing crime 
it may prove invaluable. How con- 
stantly do we hearof men ‘falling from 
grace,’ as the phase goes. Yet these 
men must have carried their crime in 
their face for along time. If any one 
had been able to read their features the 
mischief might have been averted. 
* * * Tt is well known that every 
man’s face is more or less stamped by 
the pursuit he follows. An experienced 
observer can generally detect a lawyer, 
or a doctor, or a merchant, or a clerk, or 
a mechanic, or a clergyman, by merely 
studying his face. 

‘‘The study might be carried much 
further. The same rule which enables 
an observer to distinguish a lawyer from 
a merchant will, when followed out, 
enable keen eyes to separate able lawyers 
from lawyers who are incompetent, 
merchants who are going to make a for- 
tune from merchants who are going to 
fail.” 

The science of physiognomy from the 
time of Aristotle has received attention 
from many learned men, and I need not 
before this society say more than to ob- 
serve that the study of the face from the 
earliest times has demonstrated that it is 
the index of mental characteristics. I 
am not aware, however, that any writer 
has ventured into that larger field in 
which this society is advancing as a 
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pioneer, anid which certainly shouid at- 
tract the most careful and serious inves- 
tigation. Criminal statistics prove that 
the most frequent crimes are grand and 
petit larceny, homicide, and its degrees, 
manslaughter, and assault in its sev- 
eral degrees, burglary and robbery. If 
hereafter, from observation and com- 
parison, the anthropologist can clearly 
demonstrate that given certain physical 
characteristics it is reasonable to expect 
certain psychical phenomena, then a new 
page of knowledge will have been open- 
ed to the world. 

Prof. Nelson Sizer said : The excellent 
paper just read by Judge Butts is a sign 
of marked advance in the right direction 
on the subject of criminal anthropology. 
The idea is a brave and a true one, that 
organization is related to the manifesta- 
tions of mind and character. For nearly 
fifty years it has been evident to me that 
criminals who make depredations on the 
person or property of others have a men- 
tal development indicating the traits 


which they manifest, and we are glad to 
see that jurists and anthropological in- 
vestigators are reaching the conclusion 
that mind and character are not mere 
abstructions, but that favorable organi- 
zation stands related to correct character 
and conduct ; and that the reverse is also 


true. In confirmation of this thought, I 
will show two skulls, which I have 
vrought from the cabinet of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, showing a 
marked contrast in the development of 
the temporal lobes. The skulls are, as 
you see, about the same in length from 
feont to rear, but one measures an inch 
and a half broader at the temporal bones 
above the ear than the other. One is 
broad and low ; the man was a thief, and 
a receiver of stolen goods. The other 
has a long and high head, broad on the 
top, but narrow at the base, and is an 
excellent type of the moral development; 
while the first is a marked type of the 
criminal development. 

If the person having a bad head could 
have been placed in right external rela- 


tions to culture and habit, it would have 
modified his development ; and if, three 
generations earlier, he could have had 
the right training, his head might have 
been of a better form, and his character 
of a higher anti better type. The mis- 
fortune is that a man falls into evil 
habits—drinking, for instance—and neg- 
lects and badly treats his children, and 
thus depresses them in development and 
character. They, in turn, bear children, 
and badly train them ; and so, in a few 
generations, we have a criminal type of 
brain. When people learn that training 
toward virtue will elevate the human 
race, as training toward speed and 
strength will improve the breed of 
horses, the world may hope for good re- 
sults. Mankind studies and prizes cere 
tain ‘‘ologies.” but ought to study and 
prize practical anthropology, if the race 
is to be elevated and redeemed. 

The Secretary of the Academy, Dr. 
Drayton, read a paper on ‘‘ Recent Tes- 
timony of Science, with respect to the 
determination of the Criminal type of 
brain organizations,” of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract : 

The physiognomy of mind arrests the 
attention—the serious attention, of the 
scientific observer, and its analysis be- 
comes more important as a subject of 
social economics in accordance with the 
growth of our power to trace its rela- 
tions and correspondences. If the un- 
learned, consciously or unconsciously, 
draws inferences from form and expres- 
sion, how much the more should the 
learned and skilful interpret the work- 
ings of mind and brain. Dr. Holden 
says: ‘‘ The habitual recurrence of good 
or evil thoughts, and the indulgence in 
particular modes of life, call into play 
corresponding sets of muscles, which, 
by producing folds and wrinkles, give a 
permanent cast to the features, and 
speak a language which all can under— 
stand, and which rarely misleads.” 
With this, most of us here will readily 
agree, for if there is a psychology of 
body, it must be founded upon the im- 
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print of the individual mind. And how 
comes it that a psychological relation is 
established between mind and the exter- 
nal of body, unless it, be through the rec- 
ognized instrument of mind—the brain ? 

Reasoning from the conclusions of 


the first speaker of the evening, it can 
not be other than a result of cerebral ac 
tivity in certain habitual lines that marke 
ings correspondent to such activity 


would become manifest. If there be a 
principle or law of physiognomical ex- 
pression, this is nothing less than a ne- 
cessity. Habitual integrity of conduct 
indicates symmetry of thought, a well 
correlated flow or evolution of intellect- 
ual ideas, with sustained control or bal- 
ance of the feelings and passions. We 
naturally associate symmetry and bal- 
ance of form with such conduct. Ivrreg- 
ularity of conduct, want of control over 
the passional nature, excess that is 
habitual in any direction, intimates dis— 
order and unbalance in mind function, 
and we, as naturally, as in the other 
case, look for want of symmetry and 
inharmony in him who is so character- 
ized. The ancient Greeks taught this as 
a principle. 

It can be set down, we think, with 
safety, as a rule, that physiognomical 


deviations from the normal iri form and 
volume are indicative of deviation in 
function, and this rule applies with 
equal consistence to the head and to the 
body. 

Consider the case of the inveterate, 
habitually intemperate—the inebriate 
class. Dr. Wright, of Brooklyn, con- 
cludes, after an examination of the in- 
mates of the Fort Hamilton Inebriate 
Home, that the brain of the confirmed 
inebriate is a deviation of both organism 
and function ; ‘he has a greater volume 
of brain in the middle part of the cranial 
cavity than the educated man.” This 
statement is, of course, comparative, and 
has particular reference to the type of 
inebriate that may be called ‘‘ constitu- 
tional” or hereditary. The habit of 
drinking acquired at maturity produces 
organic modifications that are manifest 
enough in the conduct, but is scarcely 
competent to produce conspicuous devi- 
ations in the external form of the crani- 
um. In either case, however, the con- 
firmed inebriate is properly regarded as 


MORAL TYPE. 
a sick or diseased man, and diseased in 
the focal source of mental, as well as 
physical vitality—the brain. The con- 
genital and incurable epileptic shows, 
also, cerebral deviations from the normal, 
both in structure and function, that are 
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not unlike those of the confirmed imebri- 
ate, and suggest an easy transition from 
one state to ti.e other. 

The confirmed criminal is a defective 
man, one who has been defrauded of his 
birthright through the ignorance or mis- 
demeanor of his parents, or inherited 
abnomalities of disposition have, through 
improper training in childhood, been 
aggravated and made so dominant in 
the character that the man commits acts 
of a vicious and criminal sort naturally. 
Brute impulse, or self-gratification, is the 
arbitrary master of his conduct. The 
kindly, tender, conscientious sentiments 
that mark a well-balanced mind are 
wanting in the criminal type of charac- 
ter; your inveterate robber and marauder 
does not know their restraining, qualify- 
ing influences. 

Such decided abnormality must express 
itself in the physical organization, and 
write itself in the volume and contour 
of brain and skull. Special investigation 
has demonstrated the facts that. the 
heads of criminals differ from those of 
harmonious and stable in society. Ben- 
edikt, Bordier, Galton, Spitzka, and 
many others, are in agreement that ab- 
normality of structure and form is coin- 
cident with inyeterate moral turpitude. 

Dr. Benedikt, of Vienna, classifies the 
principal forms of cerebral deviation 
from the normal type in the brains of 
criminals thus: (1.) Absence of symmetry 
between the two halves of the brain; (2.) 
an excessive obliquity of the anterior 
part of the brain or skull—in fact, a con- 
tinuation upward of a sloping forehead ; 
(3.) a distinct lessening of the posterior 
part of the skull in its long diameter, 
and with a diminution in size of the pos- 
terior cerebral lobes, so that, as in the 
lower animals, they are not large enough 
to hide the cerebellum. The ‘criminal 
brain” would seem then to be an ap- 
proach toward the brute type. 

M. Bordier, of Paris, published a study 
of a series of criminals, in which their 
skulls were the topic of chief interest, in 
the French Anthropological Review, 


from which the following inferences are 
drawn : ‘‘ The murderer's skull is devel- 
oped at the sides mainly, or in the lower 
part of the parietal and in the temporal 
lobes.” ‘‘The sides of the head, it 
seems,” writes a correspondent of the 
London Daily News, ‘‘are the seat of 
the impulses, and the murderer is the 
creature of impulse. He has far too 
much mental activity in proportion to a 
most stinted quantity of reflection (not 
enough frontal development). The same 
abnormal development of the sides of 
the head, the same reckless impulsive- 
ness, marks the savage. He takes no 
thought for the morrow, but like the 
Tunghuzians visited by the Vega, eats 
all the seals he has caught to-day.” 
Quoting the same writer in his reasoning 
on the mental consequences of such un- 
balanced brain development: ‘‘ With a 
scanty development in the frontal region, 
and an abundant development in the 
parietal region of the brain, both savages 
and murderers are prompted to go 
straight to their object without pausing 
to consider the consequences. Now, the 
difficulties of life are almost invariably 
caused by the presence of a person de 
trop—a wife, a child, a mistress, a friend, 
or an enemy—who is sadly in the way. 
It is but too true that the impulsive sav- 
age generally solves the problem with 
an assegai or a boomerang, and simpli- 
fies life considerably by removing one 
factor altogether out of the sum. The 
murderer who. inherits the structure, 
and, therefore, the ideas of the savage, 
does precisely the same thing. He does 
not stop to think about duty, or moral- 
ity, the guillotine, or religion, but de- 
stroys life that he fin@s inconvenient.” 
This action is largely the result of his 
unfortunate brain development ; unfor- 
tunate it usually is by heritage, and us- 
ually, too, made more unfortunate by a 
vicious training. Society, I would in- 
sist, and the speakers here this evening 
have emphasized the principle, has an 
important and saving duty to perform 
in this matter. D. 
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A LATER GLIMPSE OF KING LUDWIG. 


UCH has been written on the young monarch many qualities that ren- 
other side of the ocean of the der him a most interesting subject for 
unfortunate Ludwig, King of Bavaria, consideration. Rarely does the student 
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while in this country comparatively lit- of heredity and Phrenology have a better 
tle has been said of him. Yetthere was _ illustration. He was proud, extravagant, 
in the untrained, wilful, unbalanced recklessin money matters, yet much be- 
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loved by his people because he mani- 
fested feelings that reflected strongly 
their own, and staunchly maintained a 
national spirit. In the World Travel 
Gazette, the editor, Mr. Reigersberg, 
publishes some fresh facts from the life 
of the King. and they are specially no- 
table because Mr. Reigersberg was per- 
sonally acquainted with Ludwig, having 
served for many years as a Lieutenant 
in his Guards. From the article we ex- 
tract the following : 

‘* Over six feet tall, broad shouldered, 
a head which the chisel of Praxiteles 
could not have shaped better, luxuriant 
hair, large unfathomable eyes, and a 
majestic way of waving his right band, 
which alone would have silenced the 
most turbulent multitude in an instant : 
this was Ludwig, every inch a king. 
Still the immeasurably proud monarch 
was kind and generous with all the 
fancies of an overgrown child and the 
romantic fantasies of an immature 
youth, the sad result of a totally mis- 
directed education. His father never 
liked to be bothered with the children, 
and his mother, who never had a will of 
her own, did not dare to give expression 
to her love for fear of annoying the 
king by what he called ‘‘silly sentimen- 
talities.” Thus the two princes, Lud- 
wig, then crown-prince, and his brother 
Otto, were left to the tender mercies of 
intriguing courtiers and the body phy- 
sician, Dr. Gietl, aman of neither brains 
nor heart. 

The hours of sunshine and love the 
queen could give to her children under 
these circumstances were few and far 
between, and considering the brutal 
training they received, it is a wonder 
that the princes remained as kind and 
generous as they were. Had they been 
brought up iu a sensible manner, say in 
the country under their mother’s eyes 
and allowed to be young and to play and 
romp the same as other children, Ludwig 
II. in all probability would be alive to- 
day as the most beloved monarch Bava- 
ria ever had, and Prince Otto would 


have retained his mental powers. Un- 
fortunately, this was not the case, but 
they were systematically ruined either 
by the inborn stupidity or wilful mali- 
ciousness, if not for worse motives, of 
those who were entrusted with their 
education, and it is only an act of jus- 
tice to the memory of the dead king to 
lay the blame where it properly belongs. 
When the time came near that the 
princes would have to appear on horse- 
back, they were graciously permitted by 
Dr. Gietl to take riding lessons, and the 
same generous gentleman allowed them 
to go to the theater ‘‘ twice,” once to an 
insignificant comedietta and the other 
time to hear Lohengrin, the most be- 
witching of al] of Wagner's operas. 
Was it a wonder that the young prince 
became a passionate rider, the only pas- 
time he ever was allowed to have in his 
golden cage, and that he fed his glowing 
fantasy on the ‘‘ knight of the swan” and 
that in his later years he almost worshiped. 
the ungrateful master, whose brilliant. 
work had filled his dreams ? 

Imagine a youth after such an educa- 
tion, who only yesterday had to obey 
the behests of petty tyrants, acting by 
his father’s authority, all of a sudden be- 
coming a king, with all the power and 
greatness this name implies, the absolute 
master of everybody and everything - 
around him, with a yearly income of 
over two millions of florins and residen- 
ces, castles, art treasures, and possessious. 
of all kinds. The way the two unfor- 
tunate princes celebrated the ascension 
to the throne is characteristic: Otto 
met one of the royal lackeys in the cor- 
ridors, who, against the orders of the 
house, carried a big loaf of common 
brown bread under his arm for his 
mother. It was the first time the poor 
prince had seen sucha large quantity 
of substantial bread, and full of child- 
ish delight, he gave the lackey a gold 
piece for the loaf and carried it in tri- 
umph to the rooms of his brother, the 
king since twenty-four hours. He 
whispered into his ears what he had 
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found, the king at once dismissed the King Ludwig, like his grandfather, 
courtiers and the two princes held a_ was a great builder, only his architect- 
royal feast, until the last crumb of that ural proclivities ran in another direc- 





CASTLE oF “NEU SCHWANSTEIN,”’ BUILT BY LUDWIG II. 


loaf had disappeared down their throats. tion. While Ludwig I. was an enthusi- 
‘Thanks be to God, we can eat astic admirer of the old Grecian and 
enough at last.” said the King. Roman architecture, his grandson was 
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more in favor of the old German 
and Louis XIV. styles, as will be seen 
from the illustrations of two of his cas- 
tles in this paper. 

The Linderhof, which Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt of New York, has leased, is built in 
rococo-style, is two stories high and bears 
a certain resemblatice to Trianon. Three 
granite steps lead into the vestibule 
which rests on pillars of Untersberg mar- 
ble. In the center is an equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV. in bronze on a 
marble socle, with gilt ornaments and 
inscriptions. On the ceiling 1s a radi- 
ant sun and the inscription ‘‘Nec Plur- 
ibus Impar.” Two more steps Jead to 
the immense staircase in front of which 
is a blue Sevres vase with a beautiful 
picture, ‘‘ Esther,” a present of Napol- 
eon III. To the right and left of the 
staircase are the rooms for body-serv- 
ants, the head cook, kitchen, cellars, 
ete. A little higher up are the dressing 
and bath-rooms of the king, the walls 
of the latter being decorated by pictures. 
The ten rooms. of the second story are 
grouped around the staircase. The first 
room we enter is the ‘‘ Western Gobelin 
Room,” the walls of which are covered 
with gobelin tapestries, all copied from 
Watteau by Baron Pechmann. Between 
the pictures are war trophies and em- 
blems of agriculture. The door frames 
are artistically carved and gilded ; the 
ceiling picture represents ‘‘The Even- 
ing,” by Prof. Hauschild. The cano- 
pies and chairs are upholstered with gen- 
uine gobelins. 

Next to it is the Yellow Cabinet, all 
the tapestry and upholstery being in 
yellow silk with rich silver embroideries ; 
the sconces are made of porcelain, pastel 
painting of illustrious men and women 
of the times of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. decorate the walls. 

From here we pass into the king's 
study, the walls of which are decorated 
with large mirrors and emblems of roy- 
alty, religion, science, and industry. On 
the two marble mantel-pieces are statues 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. The 








paintings on the ceiling represent 
** Versailles,” ‘‘Supper of Louis XV.” 
**Louis XV. receiving the Turkish Em- 
bassy,” and ‘‘The Marriage Ceremony 
of the Dauphin in the Chapel of Ver- 
sailles.” 

All the other rooms are gorgeously 
fitted and decorated in colors and styles 
that have given them appropriate names. 

The garden surrounding this fairy 
castle with its statues, vases, fountains, 
cascades, and waterworks is a marvel of 
horticultural art and inventive genius. 
Near the pavilion and above the cas- 
cades is the renowned artificial grotto . 
with a waterfall and a small lake which 
can be illuminated in colors from the 
bottom of the water. The doors to this 
grotto are hewn in rocks and rest in 
movable hinges, which are hardly 
noticeable from the outside. 

Another castle we illustrate is ‘‘Neu 
Schwanstein,” built in the Romanic style 
on top of a rock 600 feet high, and adorn- 
ed with wonderful wall-paintings illus- 
trating old German legends, particularly 
those which Wagner made the subjects 
of his operas. 

Castle Berg, on the Starnberg Lake, 
was the favorite summer residence of 
the king during the first years of his 
reign ; here he found his sad end, and 
Hohenschwangau is another castle built 
by his father, richly decorated with 
paintings representing legends and scenes 
from old German and Bavarian his- 
tory.” C. R. 





Way MEN FaiL.—Few men come up to 
their highest measure of success. Some 
fail through timidity, or lack of nerve. 
They are unwilling to take the risks in- 
cident to life, and fail through fear in 
venturing on ordinary duties. Others 
fail through imprudence, care, or sound 
judgment. They overestimate the fu. 
ture, and build air castles, and venture 
beyond their depth. Others, again, fail 
through lack of application and perse- 
verance. They begin with good resolves, 
but soon get tired of that, and want a 
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change, thinking they can do much 
better at something else. Thus they 
fritter life away, and succeed at nothing. 
Thousands fail through ruinous habits ; 
tobacco, whiskey, and beer spoil them 


for business, and scatter their prospects 
of success. Some fail for want of brains 
and education, but most fail because of 
not understanding themselves and their 
adaptation to the work and duty of life. 





“ NITCHEGO.” 


ITH such acaption as this a story 
is told of Bismarck when Prus- 
sian Ambassador at the Court of the 
Czar in 1862. The big, bluff officer 
of twenty-six years ago met more than 
his match in a simple Russian peasant, 
and while the story is amusing it also 
conveys a moral that was of profit to the 
afterward master of Germany. 
Bismarck had been invited to partici- 
pate in an imperial hunt, and being an 
enthusiastic hunter, he went to the des- 
ignated place on the evening before the 
appointed day, in order to have a little 
sport by himself. Game was abundant, 
and Bismarck had a good time, but 
somehow he lost his way. When the 
time for the imperial hunt approached, 
Bismarck found himself fourteen miles 
away from the place, A peasant of- 
fered his service to take Bismarck to the 
right place. He appeared with a team 
of ponies and a village sleigh. Bismarck 
doubted that the Russian driver could 
get him there in time to engage in the 
hunt. ‘*Are you sure you can get me 
there on time?” asked Bismarck. 
‘*Nitchego!”” answered the moujik, 
quietly. (‘‘ Nitchego” is Russian for 
‘** Never mind ” or ‘‘ All right.”) ‘‘ These 
are rather rats than horses,” remarked 
Bismarck, taking a seat in the sleigh. 
‘** Nitchego!” was the answer. The 
peasant whipped his horses and they 
went as swiftly as a pair of falcons. Bis- 
marck could hardly keep his seat. ‘‘You 
do not spare your horses at all,” remarked 
the famous passenger, gasping for 
breath. ‘‘Nitchego!” said the driver. 
‘*“You say ‘nitchego,’ but they may 
fall dead on the way.” ‘‘ Nitchego!” 
The road was hardly distinguishable 
through the forest, but the peasant con- 


tinued his mad run. He brushed against 
the big trees and went on andon. ‘‘You 
will break my neck !” finally exclaimed 
Bismarck, scared in good earnest. 
‘*Nitchego!” answered the Russian, 
with a bit of a smile on his face. Pres- 
ently there was a smash : Bismarck flew 
against a tree and bruised his face. He 
jumped up very angry, snatched an iron 
rod from the sleigh, and rushed at the 
peasant, threatening vengeance. The 
driver coolly picked up a handful of 
snow, with which he good naturedly 
wiped the blood stains from Rismarck’s 
face. ‘‘ Nitchego!” he uttered, as he 
finished ‘the operation. ‘‘That invari- 
able quiet Russian ‘nitchego’ disarmed 
me,” said Bismarck, telling the story to 
a Russian diplomatist. ‘‘I gave myself 
up to the will of my driver, sat quietly 
in the sleigh, "and made no remarks. 
My driver brought me to the place 
in time. I paid him well, thanking 
him warmly, and preserved the iron 
rod. When I returned to St. Peters- 
burg I ordered a jeweler to make me a 
ring from that rod, with the inscription 
in Russian, ‘ Nitchego.’” The Russian 
‘*nitchego” became the watchword of 
Bismarck’s policy. ‘‘ Whenever,” said 
he, ‘‘I meet troubles and dangers, I say 
in Russian ‘ nitchego !’ and then I push 
ahead, 
+o 
Poor sad Humanity, 
Through all the dust and heat, 
Turns back with bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought, 
By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still. 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will. 
Longfellow. 
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HOW THEY LIVED FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
“ — thou not the privilege of antiquity upon 


—All’s Well That Ends Well. Act 2. Scene III. 
F we know the home life of a people 
we can account pretty correctly for 
the various transitions and events of that 
epoch. Causes produce like results, and 
there is no better exponent of an age 
than the dress and daily life of its peo- 
ple. In the days when Chaucer and the 
Black Prince lived, about five hundred 
years ago, although there was much ex- 
ternal show and splendor, our ancestors 
lived in many respects in a very rude 
and barbarous fashion. Even the rich 
and noble enjoyed very few of the 
benefits and privileges which all 
classes enjoy in the age in which we live. 
They had very few books and very little 
advantage of instruction to enable them 
to read those that they had. There were 
no good roads by which they could 
travel comfortably from place to place, 
and no wheeled carriages fit to ride in. 
Streets were neither paved nor lighted, 
and persons travelivg in the dark were 
preceded by link-boys bearing torches 
to light their way. They lived in cas- 
tles, very strongly built indeed, and;very 
grand and picturesque sometimes in ex- 
ternal appearance, but very ill-furnished 
and comfortless within. The artisans 
were skilful in fabricating splendid ca- 
parisons for the horses, and costly suits 
of glittering armor for the men, and the 
architects could construct grand cathe- 
drals and ornament them with sculp- 
tures and columns which are the won- 
der of the present age. But in respect 
to all the ordinary means and applian- 
ces of daily life the people lived barbar— 
ously enough. 

There was wealth, there wasa superflu- 
ity of all that was rare and precious, an 
excess of pomp and pageantry to which 
modern Europe scarcely offers any par- 
allel, but the show was all external and 
underneath the glitter the age had none 
of those elegant conveniences and ac- 
commodations that essentially contrib- 
ute to the comfort and refinement of 


modern life. In general, the palace 
like the pageant, so often admitted 
within its walls, presented a motely com- 
bination of bloated luxury and squalid 
wretchedness, fantastic elegance and 
sordid penury. The royal apartments 
were strewn with rushes ; the stairs and 
floors of the other rooms were often in- 
laid with filth ; and whilé fires blazed in 
the great chambers hung with arras, in , 
thesmaller rooms the officers were shiver- 
ing with cold, and some of the attend- 
ants were beggars. 

Every noble lived in state in his cas- 
tle like a prince or a petty king. Those 
of the highest class had their privy coun- 
cilors, treasurers, marshals, stewards, 
secretaries, heralds, pages, guards, 
trumpeters—in short, all the various 
officers that were to be found in the 
court of the sovereign. To these were 
added whole bands of minstrels, mimics, 
jugglers, tumblers, rope-dancers, and 
buffoons. Besides these there was al- 
ways attached to each great castle a 
large company of priests and monks, 
who performed divine service according 
to the usages of those times, in a gor- 
geously decorated chapel built for this 
purpose within the castle walls. 

The mass of the common people were 
held in a state of complete vassalage to 
the will of the barons, very much in 
the condition of slaves, being compelled 
to toil in the cultivation of their masters’ 
lands, or to go out as soldiers to fight in 
their quarrels, for inadequate compen- 
sation. Dwelling in mud hovels with 
thatched roofs over their heads, they 
often lacked the most common necessi- 
ties of life. In the long interval between 
harvest tide and harvest tide, work and 
food were alike scarce in the medizval 
homestead. ‘‘I have no penny,” says 
Piers the Ploughman, in such a season, 
in lines which give us a picture of the 
farm of the day, ‘‘pullets for to buy, 
nor neither geese nor pigs, but two 
green cheeses, a few curds and cream, 
and an olive cake, and two loaves of 
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beans and bran baken for my children. I 
lave ngsalt bacon nor no cooked meat 
collaps for to make, but I have parsley, 
and leeks, and many cabbage plants, 
and eke a cow, and a calf, and a cart 
mare to draw afield my dung while the 
drought lasteth, and by this livelihood 
we must all live till Lammas-tide (Aug- 
ust), and by that I hope to have harvest 
in my croft.” 

From a roll of expenses.of Edward 
’ TIT. at one of his castles, year 1371, we 
gather the rate of wages paid to the dif- 
ferent workmen, tradesmen, archers, 
and laborers at that period: ‘‘Carpen- 
ters, 14 d. per day; overseers, 6d.; 
shoeing smiths, 3 d.; smiths, 3 d. and 4 
d. per day ; sailors of the king, 6d. per 
day ; master masons, 6 d. and workmen 
4 d.; cross bowmen, 4 d. per day; 
mowers, 2 d. per day; spreaders of 
hay, 14 d. Hire of cart and .three 
horses, 6 s. 10 d. per day. Carriage of 
turf, with which the house was covered 
in which the hay was placed, 1s. 5d. 
For an iron fork to turn the hay, 3d. 
For the carriage of turves to cover 
the King’s kitchen, 7s. For twenty- 
two empty casks bought to make pal- 
ing, for the Queen's courtyard, 16 s. 
4d. Fishermen,10d. per day,the Queen’s 
fisherman, and his six companions, 
3 d. per day each, fishing in the sea. Re- 
pairing the cart of the King, 1s. 4d. 
Men carrying shingles to cover the hall 
of the castle, 2} d. each per day. 

We can see the farmer and laborer 
of the times as he steps out from Chau- 
cer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” in that early 
May morning when the merry company 
left the famed Yabard Inn. He wears a 
tarbard, or long cloak, with a hat, scrip, 
and staff. Heavy wooden shoes are on 
his feet. His ordinary garb was not so 
comfortable. ‘‘ Barefoot and hatless 
must I go one-half the year,” groans 
the poor ploughman. The miller was 
clothed in a white coat and a blue hood 
and was armed with a sword and a 
buckler. His hose on holidays were of 
red cloth, when he also twisted the tippet 


of his hood about his head, a fashion 
quite common among the gallants of his 
age. Each pursuit and profession had 
its characteristic dress. Thus the mer- 
chant is represented in ‘‘moteley” ‘‘garb” 
i. @., parti-colored with a forked beard 
and a Flandrish beaver hat, his boots 
clasped ‘‘fayre and fetously.” Chau- 
cer’s squire wears a short gown, with 
‘* sleeves long and wide.” His dress was 
also embi oidered, 
** As it were a mede.” 

Alle full of freshe flowers white and rede.” 


His locks ‘ were crull as they were laid in 
press.’” 


“ 


The yeoman was clad in a ‘‘ cote and 
hoode of greene,” his horn was slung to 
a green baldrick. A sword and buckler 
hung on one side of him and a dagger 
on the other, and he bore ‘‘a mighty 
bow” in his hand. In the ‘“ Friar’s 
Tale” another yeoman is described 
wearing ‘‘a courtefry of green and a 
hat with black fringes.” 

Lords and ladies dressed with the 
most garish magnificence. In jewelry 
and rich materials for dress there was 
great luxury bordering on extravagance. 
It was an age of foppery and the court 
set the example. Harding, speaking of 
the train and servants of King Richard 
II., says:— 

‘*There was great pride among the officers 

And of all men surpassing the compeers 

Of rich array and more costious 

Than was before cr sith and more precious. 

Yeomenand groomes in cloth of silk arrayed, 

Satin and damask in doublettes and in 
gownes. 

In cloth of greene and scarlet, for unpayed 

Cut work was great both in court and 
townes. 

Both in men’s hoodes and also in the 
gownes. 

Broudour (embroidery) and furre and 
goldsmith’s worke all newe. 

In many a wyse each day they did renew. 

Over his armor of Milan make the 
knight wore a long sleeveless gown of 
silk stuff slit up the sides as far as the 
thigh. The ordinary dress was a short 
doublet or jerkin, and for outdoor wear 
there was worn over thisa long robe 
with sleeves, and frequently bordered 
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with ermine. His shoes had long peaked 
toes sometimes chained to the knee. 
Hats, caps, and high bonnets were worn, 
and golden girdles, and pouches called 
gipsins, embroidered with costly jewels, 
hung from the belts. 

The female costume was splendid and 
fantastic as the male. The gown or 
kirtle had tight sleeves, with pendent 
streamers or tippets attached to them. 
These were faced with fur and termi- 
nated in long full skirts. Over this was 
worn a cotehardie which buttoned in 
front, and some of which were made 
with pockets in them. In the vision of 
Piers Ploug'iman the poet speaks of a 
woman richly clothed, her garments 
purplish, faced and trimmed with fine 
furs, her robe of scarlet color and splen- 
didly adorned with ribbons of red gold 
interspersed with precious stones. Her 
head tire wasa crown somewhat like a 
King’s. Her fingers were all embel- 
lished with rings of gold set with dia- 
mondsand rubies. The gowns, kirtles, 
and mantles were frequently emblaz- 
oned with armorial bearings like the sur- 
coats of the knights. The hair was worn 
in a gold fret or caul of network, sur- 
mounted frequently by a chaplet of 
goldsmith’s work, a coronet, or a veil, 
according to the wearer's rank or fancy. 

Dressed thus richly in this startling 
garb, the lady of the castle sat in her 
cell-like apartment lighted only by nar- 
row loopholes, each at the bottom of a 
deep recess in the deep wall, and whiled 
away the hours in looking over illum- 
inated missals, listening to wandering 
minstrels, and in working at her em- 
broidery frame. The embroidery of 
tapestry was the great attainment, and 
in this art the noble dames and damosels 
of the time acquired great skill. This 
tapestry was used to hang against the 
walls of some of the more ornamented 
rooms in the castle, to hide the naked 
surface of the cold stone, and toserve as 
protections against the cold draughts of 
air. In every castle there was also a 
spinning wheel, and the lady and her 
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damsels spent the early morning hours 
in the old fashioned accomplishment: 
Music, embroidery, and spinning were 
about the only exercises by which the 
medizeval dame employed her leisure 
hours to beguile the tedium of the long 
confinement which many of them had 
to endure within their residences. 

The housekeeping was very simple. 
It is difficult for us at this day to con- 
ceive how destitute of all the ordinary 
means of comfort and enjoyment, in 
comparison with a modern dwelling, 
the ancient feudal castles must have 
been. There was little furniture save 
armor in any of the rooms that must 
have looked vast and dreary enough 
with their stone floors and their rudely 
arched ceilings. In the great hall where 
the eating and entertainments took 
place, there were oaken benches for 
seats, boards placed upon trestles for 
tables, and tapestry over the dais where 
the lord and his lady sat. The windows 
were unglazed, save in afew instances. 
There were but few chimneys; the fire 
was placed on a raised platform in the 
center of the room, and thesmeke found 
its way either through the windows or a 
hole in the roof. In some of the castles 
there would be no more than two or 
three ‘‘ covers” or rooms where fires 
could be lit. The rafters above were 
blackened by the smoke, usually toa 
good coffee color. In those good old 
days ‘‘ poses and rheumatism and ca- 
tarrhs’” were unknown, says a chroni- 
cler, ‘‘so wholesome and healthful was 
the smoke.” 

We can picture the knight and his 
lady sitting on the dais, clad in cloth of 
gold and velvet, embroidered with jewels, 
serving men by the score running to and 
fro in their livery, and armed men lining 
the sides of the hall—the medieval 
household. The hounds crouched at 
their master’s feet on the floor pranked 
with rushes and sweet herbs ; the hawks 
perched above his head. The guests 
quaffed wines from Greece and Cyprus, 
and feasted upon lamprey and herring 
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pies. The common dishes on a medizval 
table were manchets and chet loaves, ale 
and wine, beef and mutton, capons, hens, 
pigeons, and conies. The buzzard and 
the raven were then eaten. On fast days 
salt salmon, salted eels, whitings, gurnet, 
plaice, and flounders were allowed; 
fruit was reserved for Lent. Butter was 
always used in profusion, but there was 
no sugar, honey largely taking the place 
of that saccharine. As late asthe year 1460 
we find Lady Margaret Paston soliciting 
her lord to bring home one pound of 
sugar, so it was not common even then. 
It was considered the height of refine. 
ment for two guests to eat off the same 
plate. The only knife used was the 
clasp-knife, which the male guest took 
unsheathed from his girdle. There were 
no forks, but spoons and table napkins 
were used, and the company was divided 
by the salt-cellar. 
Only a small part of the medieval 
mansion was furnished. Four or five 
rooms were fitted up for the great folks, 
the rest were merely offices and cabins in 
which beds of the coarsest kind were 
provided as occasion required. There 
was the gallery, the chapel, my lord’s 
chamber, my lady’s closet, the nursery, 
the great chamber, the carved chamber, 
the paradise, the lower house, the hall, 
the spicery, and the buttery. The only 
chairs in these rooms were benches of 
wood, with the exception of a few stiff, 
high-backed, heavy seats in the great 
hall and my lady’s chamber. The ar- 
ticles in a gentleman’s house were so few 
that often they were separately bequeath- 
ed to individuals, the whole being 
summed up under the name of ‘‘ostel- 
ment.” In the ‘‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
Shakespeare makes Gremio glibly run 
over the inventory of his property in his 
town house when he is suing for Bianca, 
in this wise : 
‘* First, as you know my house within the 
city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold; 
Basins and ewers, to lave her dainty hands ; 
My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry ; 
In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns ; 


In FL pom chests my arras, counterpoints ; 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 


Fine linen, Turkey cushions, bossed with 
rl 


pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needle work ; 
Pewter and brass, and all things that belong 
To house or housekeeping.” 
Gremio was a rich nobleman of 


Padua, who had a hundred milk kine-at 
his farm, and ‘‘ six-score fat oxen stand- 
ing in his stalls,” and yet the enumera- 
tion of his household belongings would 
seem scant to the humblest householder 
of to-day. There is a great deal said 
about presses, hutches, chests, and cof- 
fers, by which men meant general places 
of deposit, although the words were used 
in many ways. Most of these chests and 
coffers and muniment boxes were made 
of costly foreign wood elaborately carv- 
ed and bossed with metal, set upon curi- 
ous feet and placed as ornamental pieces 
of furniture in chamber and hall. Gold 
and jewels, and nice dresses, and the 
plate and private papers were kept in 
these various articles of deposit, and they 
were usually kept locked. In the time 
of Henry VIII. it was expressly stated 
that the officers of the squillery shall see 
silver and pewter vessels kept safe (pew- 
ter vessels being then costly), and it was 
forbidden to the king’s attendants to 
‘*steal locks or keys from chest or cup- 
board out of noblemen’s or gentlemen’s 
houses when he goes to visit-them,” a 
very necessary stipulation when furni- 
ture and household articles were so few. 

When a noble or gentleman removed 
from one residence to another, he was 
obliged to transport his effects over the 
miry roads to make habitable the one to 
which he was going, as the supply was 
not sufficient to furnish more than one 
habitation. Even the sovereigns on 
their ‘‘progresses” were preceded by a 
long caravan of carts laden with what. 
was called the ‘stuff,’ from bedding 
and tapestry down to spits and kettles. 
Even as late as the time of the second 
Tudor when the king and court removed 
it used to transport with them the 
hangings, bedding, and portable furni-— 
ture. The enormous sum of three hund- 
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red pounds was allowed in the house- 
hold book to defray the expenses incident- 
al to each migration. 

No contrast could be more striking 
than what the same mansion presented 
during the residence or absence of its 
numerous family, when stripped of all 
movable furniture, without plate or 
porcelain, dismantled of its arras, by 
men and animals alike deserted, it al- 
most realized the image of desolation 
and proscription so beautifully portrayed 
in the Cid,—‘‘ when no hawks were seen 
on the perches, no cloaks lying on the 
benches; no voices heard in the hall, 
which had so lately echoed to the sound of 
mirth and revelry, and, now like a city 
desolated by a plague, seemed but one vast 
sepulcher prepared to receive the dead.” 

Such was household life in the man- 
sion and the castle in the good old ‘days 
when Chaucer was courting nightin- 
gales at Woodstock, and Jean Froissart 
was penning the pages of his gossipy 
chronicle at the courts of rival princes. 
The past is always surrounded by a 


glamour of romance, and in particular 
there is an association that clings to the 
‘“‘ivy mantled towers” of the baronial 
castle, an emotion inspired by the pictur- 
esque splendor of that age as delineated 
in the pages of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and “The 
Last of the Barons.” In reality the 
castellated mansion of our forefathers 
was little calculated to awaken serious 
thoughts or refined feelings. Life was 
grim, hard, and comfortless at the best 
within the castle walls; scarcely was it 
worse in the villein’s cabin. There is no 
housekeeper of the present time who has 
a sound roof over her head but that is 
more comfortable, has more of the neces- 
sities of life, greater freedom of action, 
than all the princesses of Plantagenet or 
Valois blood. The romance of castle 
life in the feudal ages exists only in the 
imagination, and the ‘‘ Wife of Bath” or 
the patient Griselda could have told a tale 
well calculated to remove all false ideas 
regarding it, and in telling it, like Iago, 
** have .ot told half the trath.” 
F. MYRON COLBY. 


-+<- 


A BUDGET OF PAPERS 


1. FONDNESS FOR THE STUDY—EARLY 


ON PHRENOLOGY. 


EXPERIENCES WITH PHRENOLOGISTS— 


COLLEGE DAYS—A PHRENOLOGIST’S MISTAKE. 


I would rather be eet | with all Theologians 
than with all Phrenologiste.—A. C. D. 


‘HE love of man for his fellowmen 

I inherited from my father, the 
noblest of men. He loved God with his 
whole heart, and his ‘fellowmen more 
than himself. A worthy son of old Yale, 
he wasa prominent writer and editor, a 
beloved pastor, and the noble ‘‘ Martyr 
Chaplain” of the Chicago regiment—-the 
Illinois 89th Volunteers. Sent home by 
hissuperior officer he is reclining upon his 
couch wasted by typhoid fever, perhaps 
dying in his Northern city home of lux- 
ury—when news comes ‘‘from the front” 
his regiment has engaged in battle. 
** Wounded and dying,” to use his own 
words, ‘“‘I must go to them. They love 
me and I love them—every man in the 
regiment. Some desire to send locks of 


hair home and dying messages to loved 
ones. Some are unprepared for death.” 

* * * Before the steamer reached 
Nashville his body was upon ice. It was 
not the falling of his mantle, but an in- 
heritance which he left his sons, better 
than depreciating bonds or corrupting 
and corroding gold—a Godly inherit- 
ance. 

This sympathy for, and love of my 
fellows led me at an early age to study 
their thoughts and feelings, their ambi- 
tions, troubles, temptations, and all I 
could find out about them. When a 
study was spoken of which did not tell 
about men, but studied men, revealing 
themselves unto themselves, I was fas- 
cinated with the very idea. I longed 
for this knowledge. I had no idea how 
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this knowledge had been .acquired or 
was to be gained; or even what had 
been attained by the advocates of this 
science. The word ‘‘ Phrenology”—‘‘a 
head all filled with pictures”—-and ‘‘bumps 
on the head” limited my knowledge of 
this, even then, attractive study. All 
during my preparatory school days in 
New Haven in the oldest school of Con- 
necticut—established in 1660—I gained 
no further knowledge of what Phrenol- 
ogy was, or of its teachings though one 
of the ‘‘ honor-men” of my class. But 
while there I somehow learned that 
**some skulls had been found that had 
an equal enlargement or ‘bump’ on the 
inside to correspond with the ‘ bump’ on 
the outside: and that therefore Phre- 
nology was not true.” Not knowing then 
that what had: been asserted of ‘‘ some 
skulls” was true of every one in certain 
places, as the ‘‘sutures,” the ‘‘ mastoid 
processes,” and the “ occipital spine,” I 
felt the blow of the statement, especially 
as itcame from a physician, and accepted 
it. 

But all this time in my own way I was 
studying my class-mates and all with 
whom I came in contact, just as I did the 
stones and minerals—of which I had 
a large collection. I knew they differed 
—looked differently—but how or why I 
did not know. I now know them. Ge- 
ology and mineralogy have since re- 
vealed to me the bidden truths of the 
rocks, as the science of Phrenology has 
to me men. 

In the freshman or sophomore year 
at Yale I met a phrenologist for the first 
time. AsI entered Bushinell’s room— 
the back—inside room, ground floor, in 
the south entry of ‘“‘ North College,” I 
met the faces and the exclamation of an 
interested group. There was a stranger 
among them, who fastened his eyes 
upon me. ‘Here’s a good subject!” 
‘**Dill, want your head examined ?” 
Without waiting for my negative reply, 
the phrenologist at once commenced to 
describe my character and said ‘* He has 
a very religious mother.” Had he em- 


phasized the word ‘‘very” he would 
only have been more correct. He then 
mentioned correctly the line of study in 
which I was most proficient. ‘‘ Good, 
good,” shouted my enthusiastic class- 
mates, *‘keep on, you’re hitting him,” 
and he was, though I was standing ten 
feet from him, and had come in the room 
‘*by chance” as we incorrectly speak, 
for God ordereth and bringeth all things 
to pass. 

I left the room in a few moments. 
Phrenology and phrenologists were little 
thought of until late one night two or 
three years Jater in my senior year. 
Sitting alone in No. 118, North College, 
my back to the door and my eyes shaded 
from the light which was permitted to 
strike the pages I was perusing, without 
rising, as I was weighed down and 
hedged in with many books, I said ‘‘come 
in,” in reply to a knock upon the door, 
and a stranger came in. As I was extri- 
cating myself from my books I took note 
that in one sharpsweeping glance he was 
taking a general survey of everything in 
my room. After he had taken a chair, 
he quickly went forward to see what 
class of books were upon the shelves 
near by him, and as quickly back, as 
if to avoid my noticing it, but of all this 
I took careful note. Placing the book 
then in his hand, a copy of which now 
lies open before me, he said, ‘‘Turn to 
page 34 and you will find your character 
described. Hugh Miller’s photograph 
was engraved upon that page, and four 
or five brief descriptions of as many 
different shades of the Metal temper- 
ment, one of these well describing 
myself. I knew it. My philosophical 
studies that year under Pres. Porter 
—one of the grandest of living men— 
in his ‘‘ Human Intellect” had led me 
to follow his teachings, that of self-study 
as the best way to know others. More- 
over, broken down by a too severe appli- 
cation to my studies in the Preparatory 
School, my college life was a constant 
struggle with the dark-eyed fiend of 
death. The depressing sensations and 
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horrors of a nervously weak stomach 
compelled me to turn my thoughts in 
upon myself. I studied myself until 
I knew myself. The phrenologist had 
made a successful application. Perhaps 
the three or four hundred pounds 
of geological specimens in my room 
had led him to turn to that page; but 
there it was, a brief, terse statement of 
my own and other characters. I want- 
ed the book, and afterward purchased it; 
but I refused his offer of an ‘‘ examina- 
tion,” because in his remarks concerning 
myself, which he made while I was ex- 
amining the book, I knew he was judg- 
ing from what he had seen in my room, 
and so I replied to him: ‘‘ You have 
judged me more from my room than by 
my head. My room is entirely different 
from the one from which you have just 
come,” where photographs of actresses 
and impure works of art poisoned the 
atmosphere and befouled the mind of a 
brilliant class-mate, the occupant of 
No. —. 

‘*My own room was the exponent of 
my best thoughts, even of my very self. 
Over the mantel Wagner’s famous 
‘Chariot Race’ expressed the ambitious 
struggle of my life. On the one side of 
it Raphael's ‘Saint Paul’ continued 
the thought of the struggle. Paul has 
ever been of men my hero. On the 
other side Raphael’s ‘ Saint Cecilia,’ ever 
my ideal of womanhood expressive of 
that ‘Purity’ without which none 
shall see God, nor win ‘the Laurels’ of 
victory in the struggie of life—the 
overcoming of evil with good.’ ” 

The large volume of poems which had 
caught the phrenologist’s eye as he bent 
forward, led him to say: ‘‘ You read a 
good deal of poetry.” This was not true. 
I had not read that volume at all then, 
nor have I since, though it is still among 
my books. It was alarge copy of Byron. 
I have little time for poetry, though it is 
in my nature. Once more looking up 
at me he was just completing his sen- 
tence ‘‘ you do not take exercise enough,” 
when his eye caught the corner of my 
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room where artistically arranged were 
my gun, fishing-rod, trout-basket, skates, 
dumb-bells, et cetera. They were there 
adding to the life and picturesqueness of 
my college room. I did not use them. 
I was a hard student,though nota “‘dig.” 
He choked and coughed at the sight, as 
if hissentence had been but aslip of the 
tongue. ‘‘E-e-enough. Yes! you do 
take a good deal of exercise ; but still 
you are overworking the mind to the ex- 
pense of the body.” This last was true 
enough, but it did not require a phre- 
nologist to see it. 

He is a well-known phrenologist, and 
no doubt earnest and sincere in his work. 
He erred, as all will who guess at the 
truth. He judged the cause from the 
effect, rather than the effect from the 
cause. THIS IS NOT ePHRENOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. Butenough—wmore in the next 
paper of this Budget. 


ARTHUR CUSHING DILL. 
-_-—+—_—- 
THE NORTH WIND. 


GREAT stormy wind that hurries 


trom the north, 


O, 


What pain and desolation thou hast found 


Since bursting from thy icy prison forth! 
Through varied scenes thy noisy path hast 
wound, 
O’er rock-rough hills, white fields, and wastes 
of gloom, 
Where famine prowls, where terror wildly 
cries, 
Where strong hope faints, where hardy cour- 
age dies. 
Art thou the herald of some comet’s wrath ? 
Art thou vengeant spirit of a world 
That long ago had wandered from its path 
And for this breach of law to atoms hurled ? 
The wind replies : ‘Though now but wrath 
I bring, 
I’ll be a gentle zephyr in the spring ; 
I’m like mankind in war, I never cease 
*Till I’ve destroyed all I have 
peace.” 


loved in 


J. I. NOEL JOHNSON, 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT AS A MEASURE OF MANHOOD.* 


7 AS it not Plato who said, “The man 
who will discover the one in the many, 
him would I follow as a God?” 

The loftiest minds of the world seem to be 
those who are most in love with the universad. 
There is a tendency inthe human mind to 
seek the universal: the one inthe many. All 
efforts at generalization are manifestations of 
this characteristic. The great generalizers of 
the world are its great philosophers. The 
great minds who originate the great synthetic 
systems of philosophy, whether in the world 
physical, psychical, social, or theological, or 
all these together, are the leading exemplars 
of this tendency, as also the true exemplars of 
the rest of mankind. Moses’s universal Jeho- 
vah, Christ’s universallove, Plato’s universal 
model republic (for doubtless he so intended 
it), Humboldt’s Cosmos, Newton’s law of 
gravitation, Fourier’s destiny proportional to 
passional attraction (which is the extension of 
Newton’s law from the physical to the psychi- 
cal and social worlds), and Spencer's universal 
law of evolution, together with the correlation 
of forces and the conservation of energy, are 
some leading specific examples. That Alex- 
ander, Czsar, Napoleon, were great generals 
because they were great generalizers goes al- 
most without saying.** Taken any particular 
domain of facts or phenomena, we classify and 
generalize them to find the law or principal 
which governs them, which constitutes science. 
Generalizing comes from réflection. At this 
point of reflection then commences'’a great 
difference between two classes of persons, 
namely, the uncultured and cultured. It is of 
vital importance to consider this divergence. 
As it is with the primitive race and the primi- 
tive man, the child, so it is the character of the 
undeveloped and untrained mind to deal in 
special facts and personal interests and to act 
from impulse and by “ reflex action,” and to 
be unplastic and unchangeable by individual 
experience; to be fixed in custom and given to 
imitation. (I am here using some of the lan- 
guage of Spencer.) Such a mind does not re- 
flect; it can not generalize or fix attention, or 
combine the action of faculties; it is without 
rational curiosity, has no notions of class ab- 
straction, cause, uniformity, law, truth; and no 
proper sense of justice or sentiment of altru- 


*An indirect argument (among other things) to 
persuade peo; A to join in the work of scientific 
monetary refoi particularly that phase of it 
now called ‘International Bimetalism.’ 

** Public spirit isallied with—when not the same 
as—the spirit of such men, sentiments, and accom- 
plishments. 


ism. It is not impressionable, or expansive, 
or progressive. In keeping with this state of 
mind was the old conception of fixity in na- 
ture, of fixed types, as practical standards, 
with no notion of growth, evolution, exten- 
sion ; little of the historical method, and no 
notion that the law of evolution is the histori- 
cal method extended. But the more devel- 
oped, trained, and cultured mind acts in a 
freer, calmer, more reflective and deliberate, 
more systematic and rational way. It sees 
with finer eye, it understands with broader 
grasp. It is not only sensitive to facts, but 
penetrates to their subtle relations, and seizes 
hold ot the law thereof—sees the immutability 
of law, the reign of law. It is as grand and 
broad in synthesis as it is fine and penetrating 
in analysis. It arranges, it groups, it weighs, 
reflects, reasons, generalizes. It sees the one 
in the many and the many in the one. It has 
ideas of and understands the significancy of 
class, abstraction, cause, uniformity, law, truth, 
—and recognizes progress with order in util- 
izing the historical method and in seeing what 
comes of it in the theory of evolution. Such 
minds have, too, a keen sense of justice, of 
right, and duty, and of devotion ; a love for 


the true, the beautiful, and the good ; a sym- 
pathy for others, and an appreciation of the 


true spirit of altruism. In keeping with this 
class of mind are the new ideas of evolution 
and a perpetual—in the main—progress of life, 
superseding the old ideas of a fixed type. 
Especially is this true of politics and jurispru- 
dence, for example, and it is now being ex- 
tended to the question of conduct or ethics. 
And all this, on the one hand, to delineate the 
man of true public spirit, and, on the other, to 
point out where may be found the proper 
objects of his attention and care. The man of 
public spirit is one who is great enough to 
care about questions of truthand duty. It 
was men of public spirit who, upon reflection, 
seeing pauperism to be the cancer that it is 
upon the body social, have attempted, and are 
now attempting, its removal by what has 
come to be known as “scientific charity.” If, 
then, to do what is most needful to be done ; if 
todo that which will result in the greatest good 
to the greatest number, is to be the standard 
of goodness, wisdom, and nobility, then is 
public spirit the highest standard as a meas- 
ure of manhood. An Eastern proverb says: 


They who gather wealth to give to the poor, 
Their memory shall be f: nt as roses; 
But they who work with their fellows so that 
there be no poor, 
All the perfumes of the garden can not 
measure their sweetness. 
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RATIONAL AND EMOTIONAL CHARITY. 


Either the words artificial and natural, or 
indirect and direct, might, with equal propri- 
ety, be used here instead of rational and 
emotional, as above. But the word artificial 
is here used in the sense (and this is its true 
sense) that art is rational control of natural 
phenomena or laws for human advantage; and 
so, too, therefore, the natural (natural phe- 
nomena or laws) are the raw material, so to 
speak, for art or invention to operate upon or 
with. (I am here using some of the language 
of. Professor Ward.) Nature’s remedy is di- 
rect and comparatively inefficient, and pro- 
duces only effects not greater than the cause, 
so to speak. The indirect method is art, 
invention, superadded to nature, nature’s 
forces controlled by invention. The naturally 
savage man attempts ends by direct means, by 
brute force. He is on the road to becoming 
an artificial and civilized man when he invents 
a canoe, etc., and becomes an artist, and thus 
adopts the indirect method of crossing the 
river or navigating the ocean. From the 
canoe to the steamship, the bow and arrow to 
the Krupp gun, the wheelbarrow to the loco- 
motive and railroad train, the stone ax to the 
most improved machinery; from the sickle to 
the reaper, the flail to the threshing ma- 
chine, the telescope, microscope, spectro- 
scope, and their wondertul revelations—all 
come from art, invention. Nature gives us the 
power of steam, but invention and art give us 
the steam engine and the indirect method. 
The savage becomes civilized, then, through 
invention, and art, and the indirect method. 

Now, besides this physical world and its 
natural laws, where invention and art have 
done so much, there is this human world—the 
mental, spiritual, soul, or psychic, and social 
world—with its phenomena and laws, where 
invention and art, by way of rational control, 
have done so little, almost nothing as yet, and 
where the unreflecting and undeveloped class 
above described, do not yet conceive or con- 
cede the desirability or possibility of any such 
rational control, and who, accordingly, have 
been practicing, und would so continue (if not 
themselves controlled) the direct, natural 
‘* brute force”? method by which so little has 
been or can be accomplished. For, in this 
matter of charity now before us, they act from 
instinct, from sympathy, by impulse, by reflex 
action and nct from reflection, and so their 
charity is direct or emotional charity, and not 
rational charity. The psychic forces, social 
torces, impulsive forces, may be and are to be 
rationally controlled,as are the physical forces. 
Natyre’s method is here, as elsewhere, the 
direct and ‘‘ brute force” method, and life 


has been an open struggle; in lower life there 
are no rights or duties. Our presest system 
of industry, from a moral or social standpoint, 
is the direct, “ brute force,” coercive method. 
Direct charity is of this character. Sympathy 
is impulsive force like hunger or lust. Even 
religious or moral persuasion fails to reform 
the world. And so, this other class (the de- 
veloped), also above described, seeing all this, 
essays to apply the rational method also 
among these higher laws and phenomena, and 
to deliberatively organize charity, not only as 
a part of our duty to our less fortunate fellows, 
but for our own interest and salvation. 

Count Rumford, who was the first to apply 
the rational method to the abolition of pauper- 
ism and the matter of charity, and who actual- 
ly succeeded in its abolition in Bavaria, where 
he was afforded an opportunity, has set an ex- 
ample of public spirit which has been in part 
attempted to be followed’ in England and, 
more recently, in this country, for which we 
ought to hold him in high esteemand tender to 
his memory our lasting gratitude. We, too, 
should be proud of himas an American citizen, 
as he was. As such he was plain Mr. Thomp- 
son. ‘The little kingdom of Bavaria was being 
almost swamped by pauperism. when Mr. 
Thompson undertook to treat it, and the king 
was so well pleased with his success and his 
public spirit that he conferred upon him the 
above title. 

The writer, after twenty years of observa- 
tion, study, and assisting in experimenting, 
trying to learn of and to understand all the 
advanced schemes, projects, and propositions 
relative to labor, industrial, and social reform, 
is now of the conviction that this inspiration, 
this movement in the direction of organized 
charity, ‘‘ scientific charity,” if consistently, 
logically, and persistently carried out, is cal- 
culated todo more for the immediate need of 
society than is any other movement now 
known tohim. Meantime, it will, of course, 
be inferred, from what has preceded, that he 
holds the cause of pauperism, and largely of 
crime, tolie in.the want ot the proper organiz- 
ation of industry, of scientific industry, scien- 
tific from an economic, social,and moral stand- 
point ; that is, in the want of the rational con- 
trol of the selfish instincts or forces—self- 
ishness, pride, vanity, sexual appetite, am- 
bition, etc.; of the emotional impulsive 
forces—love, hate, fear, hope, despair, vener- 
ation, benevolence, malevolence, sympathy, 
etc.; and of the psychic and social forces ; the 
rational control, through invention and art, of 
the physical forces being already attained suf- 
ficiently for the complete abolition and pre- 
vention of pauperism. The degree of public 
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spirit manifested in this movement shows a 
recognition, by those taking part in it, of the 
solidarity of society and of the conception or 
fact that society is an organism, as the indi- 
vidual man is an animal organism, with its 
organs and systems of organs and their func- 
tions, the health, balance, welfare, and perfect 
condition of which are absolutely essential to 
the health, welfare, etc., of the organism it- 
self, and that therefore every part or organ, 
every class of persons—nay, every individual 
cell of this social organism—must be in health 
and in harmony with its fellows, else the or- 
ganism itself can not be sound and healthy; 
and contrariwise, if the organism is not well- 
conditioned, its parts, or any one of them, 
can not be.* Who, then, that has arrived at 
even an “ enlightened self-interest” degree of 
development and culture would not join in 
this movement? Public spirit has a conscience 
or moral intelligence that concerns itself 
about relations of humanity—human needs 


and human wants, and in righteousness 
Moral progress in society is correlated with 
scientific mechod. Leisure comes trom work, 
reflection from leisure, science from reflection; 
therefore civilization comes from work, 

*Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood. 

The more we concern ourselves in truthand 
duty, the more we will convince our fellows 
that 

This world is full of beauty 
As that other world above, 
And if man would do his duty 

It might befull of love. 

There is nothing to which the whole of this 
brief essay is more applicable than to-scien- 
tific, and therefore artistic, currency reform 
(as one means of abolishing pauperism and of 
organizing industry), especially that phase of 
it now up before the world, and known as In- 
ternational Bimetalism. 

W. M, BOUCHER, 


>< 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


HILOSOPHIES, religions, institu- 
tions, laws, literatures, sviences, 
and arts are all outgrowths from man’s 
nature, or human creations to meet hu- 
man needs, and supply human wants. 
They are the results of the action of the 
reason, affections, conscience, taste, and 
faiths of men, as they have been inspired 
from above, and influenced by the en- 
vironment in which they lived. 

In all forms of civilization we have 
three great factors—God, man, and Na- 
ture—the divine,the human, the natural 
—inspiration, human effort, and the en- 
vironment. Of all the progress in 
philosophies, religions, institutions, 
laws, governments, sciences, and arts, 
Man is the human cause as known to 
cousciousness, experience, science, and 
history. God is the inspiration as 
known to faith and religion, and na- 
ture, or the environment has presented 
the conditions under which all progress 
has taken place. All real civilization is 
therefore Divine, Human, and Natural 
—from God, Man, and Nature. Hence 
it has a divine religious side ; a spiritual, 
moral, and social side; and a natural, 


ENDOWMENT ON RELIGION. 


scientific, and positive side. In the gen- 
esis and history of civilization embrac 
ing all its parts, forms, and stages, we 
see revealed two methods—creation and 
evolution : creation in the origin, and 
evolution in the progress, growth, and 
development of all things. From this 
we reach the conclusion that all philos- 
ophies, religions, institutions, laws, sci- 
ences, and arts, have in them elements 
of divinity, humanity, and truth. God 
as the great All Father has inspired all 
his spiritual children in all nations, and 
allages. Inspiration is common, uni- 
versal, constant, but infinitely varied 
in degree, strength, andintensity. | 
The reformers, legislators, philoso- 
phers, teachers, prophets, and founders 
of religions, nations, and institutions 
have all felt and claimed this inspiration 
as a source of truth and power. : 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, 
Socrates, Plato, Buddha, Confucius, 
Mencius. and others, have all claimed 
spiritual or divine illumination, revela- 
tion, andauthority. This psychological 
fact shows that divine, spiritual inspira- 
tion isa universal faith, and the need 
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for divine, spiritual influence, a felt and 
universal need of the human soul in all 
nations and ages. 

This universal human want is pro- 
phetic of a divine supply. This univer- 
sal faith points to a divine truth in phil- 
osophy and religion, and to a fact of 
human experience and history. We 
thus find a universal religion existing 
in all nations and ages, common to 
every form of civilization, and marking 
every stage of human progress. It may 
be called superstition, but we find its 
impress on all Iaw, literature, language, 
art, and folk lore. 

This universal religion has been mod- 
ified by the influences of race, climate, 
sunshine, storm, and physical, social, 
and natural conditions. The variety in 
its forms are to be traced largely to the 
conditions and circumstances under 
which they have been developed. 

WM. TUCKER, D. D. 


—_—_———————_ 80” 
RIDICULOUSNESS OF THE PER- 
VERSE. 


“ The essay is not a formal siege, but a series of 
assaults upon the subject.” 


N some one of his essays the philo- 
sophical Emerson breaks out with 
an apostrophe to ‘‘the dear old devil!» 
I do not remember exactly what attribute 
of this amiable person excited the affec- 
tions of the philosopher, and perhaps 
the apostrophe was nothing more than 
an expression of that natural kindness 
of heart which men often feel toward 
moral deformity. At all events, there 
it stands, and I defy a person to read it for 
the first time without a certain sympathy. 
Now this sympathy has its root in what 
we may call a recognition of the ridicu- 
lousness of the perverse. For there cer- 
tainly is an element of the grotesque 
about everything vicious and wrong. 
Humor, as has been often remarked, 
is the consciousness in us of being su- 
perior to the object or mental picture 
whieh amuses us. Now this sense of 
superiority over wrong, by which it be— 
comes s ridiculous, is one of the finest of 


moral safeguards. The very fact that 
we are struck by the ridiculousness of 
the perverse, is evidence that we are 
above it and refuse to descend to it. 
Those who are on the same plane with 
evil see nothing ridiculous or grotesque 
about it. The thief makes a serious 
enough business of thieving, and the 
devil, we may assume, feels none of that 
whimsical compassion for himself to 
which Emerson has given utterance. It 
is the man who keeps his moral balance 
who naturally looks down upon perverse 
things with theirresistible consciousness 
that they are grotesque and out of order. 

Instead of being at all unkindly, this 
feeling is an evidence of the natural 
benevolence of the human heart. Taken 
at its best, there are few kindlier emo- 
tions than laughter. So it happens that 
the morally balanced man often loves 
others for the very things which would 
make him hate himself. Here is a gra- 
cious provision of Divine wisdom, by 
which a man becomes unwittingly his 
brother’s keeper. 

Have we not, then, discovered the 
reason why there is something winning, 
after all, about bad people? With Emer- 
son, we almost feel charitable toward 
the devil himself, because he is so piti- 
fully wrong! Thus, while we laugh at 
perverse people, while we feel that we 
are superior to them, yet we love them. 
And there is method in our strange be- 
nevolence. We laugh at bad people in 
order that we may laugh them out of 
badness. This is the moral significance 
of ridicule. Ridicule is a sort of moral 
spirit-level, by which you may show 
men how much they are out of the true 
plane. 

From what has been said, it is evident 
that, when a man gets down to the level 
of evil, it ceases to be contemptible to 
him. Then, instead of laughing at 
others, he himself becomes a laughing 
stock ; and it becomes the privilege— 
shall we not say the duty ?—of morally 
superior beings to laugh him up again to 
the right level. CSAMES BUCKHAM. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF REPAIR. 


N Exchange discusses this subject 

in connection with the production 

and healing of sores and common erup- 
tions: The two principal functions 
which keep animal bodies in a healthy 
condition, are nutrition and secretion, 
and each of these functions have their 
specific organs. Those of the first class, 
of which the’stomach and intestines are 
the principal ones, serve for supplying 
the system with the substances needed 
for repair of worn-out material and the 
substitution of new material instead ; 
those of the second class, of which the 
skin, liver, kidneys, and lungs are the 
principal ones, and serve to separate the 
worn-out and effete material from the 
still perfect substances and throw it out 
of the system. If any of these organs 
are deficient in their action sickness is 
the result, and the kind of sickness 
depends on the organ that is deranged, 
and on the nature of this derangement. 
Thus, when the stomach does not act 
properly, various forms of complaint 
may result, of which dyspepsia is the 
most common. When the skin does 
not act properly in throwing off by per- 
spiration effete volatile material it re- 
mains in the system, and various forms of 
sickness, such as fevers, coughs and 
colds, rheumatism and gout, etc., may 
result, according to the constitution of 
the individual ; while a total suppression 


of the perspiration over a great part of 
the body is always fatal within twenty- 
four hours, as proved by extensive 
scalding of the body, or the celebrated 
experiment of varnishing and gilding a 
naked boy. If the lungs do not act 
properly in secreting the carbonic acid 
from the blood and throwing it out with 
the exhaled air, very serious conse- 
quences may result, and in any case the 
color of the person becomes livid, 
as seen in cases of suffocation. If 
the liver does not secrete bile, jaun- 
dice may result, if nothing worse: 
if the kidneys do not secrete urea and 
other salts, for the elimination of which 
they are intended, the most fatal diseases 
are often the consequence. We mention 
this to prove that the constant activity 
of proper secretions is an absolute neves- 
sity, and if interrupted, injurious ma- 
terial will accumulate in the system. In 
such a case another function springs 
up; in its efforts to preserve the individ- 
ual from rapid destruction, one organ 
will, to a certain extent, take up the 
function of another, or at least we may 
easily notice the tendency to do so ; thus 
by a checked perspiration the kidneys 
are found to be more active, and vice 
versa ; when the kidneys are not active 
enough there is a tendency to perspira— 
tion, and if not promoted the results are 
serious. But if nature can not succeed 
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in eliminating the effete, worn out, cor- 
rupted material by some regular chan- 
nel; she creates new channels, and this 
is the cause of boils and festering sores ; 
and the true philosophy of this interest- 
inig phenomenon, as we have attempted 
to explain, shows the danger of healing 
them too suddenly without providing 
other exits, either by stimulating the 
various regular secretive organs of the 
body, or by creating other sores in more 
convenient places by the application of 
blistering plasters. We have noticed, 
and many other persons, even those 
who are not physicians, must have 
noticed that often the disappearance or 
healing of a sore has been followed by a 
serious sickness, and even death of the 
patient ; and physicians who understand 
their business know that eruptions will 


have their course, and, as a general rule, 
must not be interrupted by local applica- 
tions, except in peculiar instances, and 
while always observing proper precau- 
tions. In answer to the question of the 
cure, it is contained in the above re- 
marks. Improve the general health of 
the patient, give good healthy nourish- 
ment, by preference much fresh vege— 
table food, which acts especially upon 
the secretions, and, as a general rule, is 
to be preferred to the administration of 
drugs. In many instances, however, 
cleansing the bowels may cause the 
healing of sores, which are often the 
result of habitual constipation. This is 
especially the case with that too common 
ailment—sore legs, with which nobody 
ought to be or will be troubled who 
takes proper care of himself. 





THE WATER 


HERE is no question that in all 
countries water is the natural 
drink for both man and animals, but 
there is a great difference in water, some 
specimens being so contaminated as to be 
entirely unfit to drink. To go no fur- 
ther, we have the two kinds of water 
designated as hard and soft. Water as 
it falls from the clouds is never hard, but 
spring or river water is often so. If 
water with good soap will not make a 
lather or suds it is called hard ard will 
be found to contain lime or maguesia or 
both. When such water is rubbed in 
contact with soap some of the constitu- 
ents of the latter unite with the minerals 
contained in the water and form an 
undissolvable compound. Onthe other 
hand, soft water holds the soap in solu- 
tion and makes suds readily. 

Of hard water there are two kinds; one 
is permanently hard and the other can 
be made soft. When lime and magnesia 
are found in it in form of sulphates it 
can not be changed, but when in form 
of carbonates the hardnesscan be remov- 
ed by any process that will eliminate the 
carbonic acid gas. This is sometimes 


WE DRINK. 


done by boiling, when the gas is expelled 
and the mineral becomes attached to the 
kettle in form of incrustation; or if 
anything be added to the water that will 
combine with the carbonates, they will 
sink to the bottom and leave the water 
soft. This is the case when borax or 
soda is used. 

Some have the idea that hard water, 
because of the mineral it contains, is 
better than soft for children, because 
just such ingredients are necessary for 
the formation of their bones. A _ suffi- 
cient answer to this is, that if it be given 
to a child not in the habit of using it, ill 
effects will soon be seen. If it be said 
that in regions where hard water 
abounds it is used by old and young 
alike without apparent harm, we merely 
call attention to the word ‘ apparent” 
and add, the human system is of such a 
nature that it can become habituated to 
the use of almost any poison, as arsenic, 
alcohol, or tobacco, frequently for a 
long time, notwithstanding their evil 
effects. 

But soft water is not always or usually 
pure water. It holds in solution, as a 
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rule, more or less organic matter, mostly 
vegetable, that contains the seeds of dis- 
ease and death, and should be cleansed 
from these by filtering, boiling, or other 
means. No house in the country or city 
should be without its cistern or tank for 
the reception of rain or soft spring 
water, with an attached filter of gravel 
and charcoal, through which all that is 
used for drinking and cooking should 
be drawn. It is true that so far as cook- 
ing is concerned, the boiling in a great 
measure remedies the evil—but it is 
better to have no evil to remedy. 

The old adage, ‘prevention is better 
than cure,” should be kept in mind. 
Pure water is tasteless, inodorous, and 
transparent. Rain as it falls from the 


clouds is doubtless the best of all waters. 
When rain first begins to fall, especially 
after a season of protracted drouth, it 
will be found to contain many impuri- 
ties absorbed from the atmosphere 
through which it falls, but these are 


soon exhausted, and the water as it can 
then be collected will be found nearer 
pure than that which can be otherwise 
obtained. Spring water is rain collected 
after having percolated through earth, 
where it may have parted with some of 
its impurities, and, perhaps, taken on 
others. In a limestone region it usually 
becomes hard. 

River water is a mixture of rain and 
spring water, and usually holds in suspen- 
sion much vegetable matter, from which 
the others are nearly or quite free. 

Well water is obtained by digging or 
boring into the earth until a spring, or 
the water from one running in an un- 
derground channel, is reached. Well 
water is of different degrees of impurity. 

Sufficient care is not taken to have 
wells situated away from all possible 
contamination by drainage into them 
from cesspools, barn-yards, and other 
things objectionable. It has become very 
common to say earth is a perfect filter, 
disinfectant, and deodorizer, but it must 
be remembered that the best filters be- 
come stopped and impaired by long use, 


so much so that even pure water passing 
through them becomes polluted. A 
little care and forethougit will prevent 
trouble from this source. In some things 
we find more attention given to the 
sanitary condition of horses and cattle 
than to that of their owners, but so far 
as their drink is concerned, this is not 
the case, the wells from which they are 
supplied being most frequently sunk in 
barn-yards, or in their close proximity. 
It is true that our domestic animals are 
not so easily affected by what they take 
internally as is man, but it is neverthe- 
less desirable that all causes of disease be 
avoided. 

Dr. Pehl, a Russian, believed he had 
found a way to clear water from bacter- 
ia that are often found therein by giv- 
ing ita rapid motion. If this discovery 
be confirmed it will become possible to 
destroy their germs in water by simply 
passing it through a centrifugal ma- 
chine. I have no doubt motion has 
some effect in this destruction, but am 
inclined to think it is concussion that 
kills and aeration that purifies. I know 
of two cisterns, one on either side of an 
extension to a barn, from one; of which 
water is drawn with a pump, and from 
the other with a bucket. The difference 
in the quality of the water thus drawn 
is so marked no one would believe both 
cisterns were filled with water from the 
same roof. The water from the pump, 
although clear, has a strong musky odor 
and unpleasant taste, while that drawn 
with the bucket is odorless, palatable, 
and when poured from one vessel to 
another sparkles like spring water. 
When a bucketful is drawn up some 
falls back, carrying air with it into the 
main body and every plunge of the 
bucket produces concussion. 

Many a country boy knows that when 
fish in a pail of water begin to show 
signs of dying they will revive at once 
if a few cupfuls are taken from the 
pail and poured back from the height of 
a foot or a little more, just enough to 
take down air with it. 
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Some object to the use of rain water for 
drinking, because, as they say, it tastes 
flat. Some of the properties well or 
spring water often holds in combination 
or solution may be gratifying to the pal- 
ate, but they are uone the less objection- 
able from a sanitary poirt of view. 
Pure rain water may taste flat from want 
of carbonic acid gas. This can be sup- 
plied in great measure by agitation and 
aeration, and when so supplied, it will 
be as lively and tasteless as can be de— 
sired. When it is wished to have water 
flow through the house without artificial 
appliances, tanks should be made in the 
garret, but when only the lower floor is 


to be supplied, cisterns are preferable 
both on account of economy and as be- 
ing free from danger of flooding the 
house by bursting or overflowing, but 
wherever they are located, they should 
be built in such a way that all water 
shall pass through a filter before enter- 
ing the compartment from which it is 
drawn for use. There are various ways 
of attaining this end, some very simple, 
as by having a cistern divided by a 
brick wall, of the thickness of the width 
of a single brick; others more complica- 
ted and better, where a complete filter is 
made of charcoal, sand, and coarse 
gravel. L. A. ROBERTS. 


---—.+ 


PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


HERE can be no question with 
regard to the influence of hygien- 

ic knowledge ; the more people learn 
about themselves and sanitary methods, 
the less of drug medication do they 


favor. The lecturer, the independent 
periodical, the ‘phrenological teacher, 
have done much to enlighten the public 
on the necessity of learning and obeying 
the common truths of physiology and 
hygiene, and the establishment of well- 
equipped sanitariums has greatly aided 
this good work. Now, probably, there 
is no better place than a good hygienic 
institution for learning how to live 
rightly, and the following sketch, 
abridged somewhat, from an exchange, 
is but a fair illustration of the work that 
such a place does for individuals and the 
community. 

It seems that young Harry Styles was 
**in a decline,” and everybody thought 
sure that he couldn’t live, but his father, 
a good farmer, and sensible man, hap- 
pened while reading his weekly paper to 
come upon an account of a certain 
sanitarium among the hills, and resolved 
to take his boy Harve’ there and see 
what could be done to save him. He 
returned highly delighted with the visit, 
and this is the description he gave of it : 

**T tell you,” said he, ‘Harve’ is in 


good hands. That’s a beautiful place, 
and there are lots of sick lookin’ folks 
settin’ around, not cooped up in a air- 
tight bedroom, but meandering on the 
piazzas ; and the whole house is just full 
of sunshine and air. 

‘*Things are seen common sense ways. 
First thing when we arrived, was a 
lecture; and it was a lecture. The 
doctor gave it to’em riglit andleft. He 
said that it’s a sin to be a dyspeptic. 
He said that nature has provided us with 
good internal organs todigest our food, 
and it’s either wilful sin or ignorance 
that turns a good organ into a bad one. 

‘*When the stomach turns out its work 
about half done, that makes the other 
internal machines extra jobs. The nerves 
get all worked up till they’re very sensi- 
tive. Thé blood gets full of crude ma- 
terial not half worked up, and there goes 
that undigested food a scrapin’ through 
the system into the heart, and the lungs 
and the liver, till the whole bein’ is in a 
snarl from head to foot, and there's a 
gone feelin’ in the pit ; and then folks 
aint got no more sense than to heave on- 
to it another load. 

**Some people, he says, will eat things 
when they know they'll havea spell of 
indigestion arter. They'll jest take 
Thanksgivin’ dinners and plum puddin’ 
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and brandy sauce, goose and grease, and. 


cranberry jelly, and doughnuts boiled 
in lard, and what not, till the poor 
stomach is sore and irritated beyond en- 
durance. They'll scold their children, 
and abuse their best friends; and after 
they cool down they get into despair, a- 
thinkin’ they have committed the un- 
pardonable sin. They need to be pitied, 
and to be helped to repent and forsake 
their evil ways, instead of repinin’ agin 
Providence for the ills they’ve brought 
on themselves. 

**The doctor said to em, ‘We've got 
you here to give you a lift; but you 
have got to do some climbin’ yourselves;’ 
and he told ’em to make a business of it ; 
to dart aroun’ and take exercise and air, 
and not to go pokin’ aroun’ to find out 
if they’d broke out in a new spot, 


but to turn their eyes out of themselves. 
Nature is a very modest creatur’, and 
she won't tend io her affairs while 
you're inspecting her housekeeping.” 


Several weeks went by, and one morn- 
ing Harve’ returned home. His step 
had a spring to it, and there was a 
marked change in his whole appearance. 
There was new energy in his _ spirit, 
a fresh motive to work ; and life had an 
inspiration unknown for many a month. 

**Thank you, no, Aunt Sallie,” said 
he, as she urged him to eat of the luxur- 
ies prepared in honor of his return, and 


want high thinking, so will eat of simple 
and healthful food. Grits and fruits are 
growing delightful to my taste. I want 
to eat what makes men, not angels. No 
more angel-cake for me. I should call 
it just the opposite.” 

Four months in the open air in accord- 
ance with the doctor’s advice, on the 
cultivator, the reaper, and mower, shout- 
ing to the teams, and living on plain, 
wholesome food, brought back the glow 
of health to the young man’s cheeks. 

**T tell you,” said Farmer Styles, after 
returning from the village hall, where 
Harve’ had delivered a lecture on health 
and temperance, ‘‘ Harve’ is what I call 
a hygienic hero. Law! the way his voice 
rang out to-night, clear asa bell ; and 
there was a swing to his gait that fairly 
didme good. His education is a-comin’ 
in fairly enough now. 

‘*He told ’em it was their duty to 
know how to liveso as to glorify their 
Maker and benefit their feller-men, and 
that this slip-shod way folks have of 
treatin’ their physical bein’ is a crime. 
He said he had come to the conclusion 
thatif folks wouldn’t use common sense 
in treatin’ their bodies, that their souls 
wouldn’t go with any great vim toward 
the Kingdom; and that he’d come to 
this conclusion through logic and expe- 
rience. And I said *Amen.’” 





>. 


THE ONE FLY IN 


ID I wish for convincing proof of 
the Scripture assertion of the 
‘**fall” and consequent marring of the 
human race, it would be found in the 
unvarying imperfection of every man, 
woman, child, flower, fruit, and the 
whole animai creation. God made man 
‘‘upright.” Satan has for an allowed 
time, certainly, made him otherwise. 
I am led to this sorrowful conclusion, 
from lately hearing a lady—one not 
, wanting in Christian feeling, refinement 
of manner, and good intellectual endow- 
ments—deploring that a neighbor, a 


THE APOTHECARY’S OINTMENT. 


young wife and mother, had not taken 
‘*good care of herself ;” iri other words, 
‘*had neglected her complexion, allow- 
ing it to become rough.” Apparently, 
to this woman, who certainly could not 
be charged with neglecting proper devo- 
tion to the keeping of good looks by 
every artifice ofthe toilet, the proper 
care of her neighbor for her family, her 
duties to the world, the moral training 
of her children, were of minor import- 
ance. Such a real regret was in the 
tones of her voice and her countenance 
over that complexion as to excite my 
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pity, if not contempt, that this woman’s 
fine qualities should be so shadowed by 
vanity of person, and egotism of man- 
ner, as to make everyone at all'versed in 
reading character, on first meeting her, 
to deplore the one ‘‘ dead fly.” 

But where do we find perfection ? 
True, ‘‘ He hath made everything beau- 
tiful in his time,” but who can fail to 
believe that the once archangel, cast 
down to earth, has found means to 
trail the serpent over all ? 

To me, who am often accused by 
friends of not paying heed enough to 
fashion, of being too severe in regar‘/ to 
apparel, it was inexplicable that this 
woman could mourn over a neglected 
complexion in her neighbor, and never 
give a thought to her neglected children. 

This overweening regard to dress 
adornment, crimping of the hair—how 
positively awful the waste of time on 
such artifices! I have known of hours 
consumed by young girls in the attempt 
to make smooth hair resemble that of a 


race they call their inferiors. Powdering, 
rougeing, destroying the complexion, will 
continue to be to mea mark of the inferior- 
jty of our women, and bringing them to 
the level of the indolent, painted beauties 


of harem and zenana. I have heard 
women who were considered of average 
intelligence declare *‘ it was the duty of 
all women to keep young and good- 
looking, and to practice all the arts of 
the toilet to secure this end.” I rarely 
hear any of this stamp of women talking 
of duties to the world, to the outcasts 
and perishing—and if there is a sight 
upon earth sorrowful and at the same 
time disgusting, it is that of a woman, 
long past youth, clinging with despair- 
ing eagerness to her powder, cosmetics, 
false curls, and ‘“‘ bangs,” and utterly re- 
gardless of her nearness to a world where 
such doings will have no place. 

There has recently been going the 
rounds ofthe papers an article that, con. 
sidering the wise advice as to health, 
morals, and general welfare of young 
women usually given by the author, 


has astonished me. I refer toa “talk” 
upon the proper care of the hands—we . 
now have ‘‘ manicures” specially to keep 
those members beautiful! Did it ever 
occur to this wise doctor that there are 
persons so incessantly employed in car- 
ing for their own maintenance, the wel- 
fare of their households, the doing good 
to all as they have opportunity, as to be 
unmindful of the color of their finger- 
nails, their shape and polish, only being 
sure that hands and person were clean ? 

So long as women make the adorn- 
ment of the person their chief end and 
aim, however much they may engage in 
works of charity and mercy, whatever 
their profession of religious principles, 
their weakness and inferiority must yet 
be apparent. And saddest of all, these 
arts of dress are mainly to serve the ad- 
miration of the other sex. As though 
any man’s love was worth a thought if 
it could be won by “bangs,” bangles, 
paint, and whitewash. Can we wonder 
at the infidelity of men tosuch women ? 

A proper care of the person, proper 
attention to bathing and keeping the 
body in a healtbful condition, need never 
consume a tithe of the time these devo- 
tees of fashion require, these lovers of 
their persons above their minds. 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 
--—2< 

SOMETHING BETTER THAN PIE.—Good 
wheat bread and butter, or bread and 
cream and syrup, ora little sugar and 
good apple sauce, will make a dish su- 
perior to any pie I ever met with. Very 
few cooks know how to make a pie that 
will be really digestible in stomachs of 
ordinary capacity. Westew a few apples 
nearly every day, and usually eat the 
sauce warm, with bread and butter. 
Many times it is impossible to get good 
marketable apples, and we are obliged to 
use ‘‘nubbins,” which are scarcely fit 
for hogs. Yet wemake excellent sauce 
out of such very poor fruit. All the 
specks and defects are cut out with a 
knife having a sharp point. Then, the ° 
fruit is washed clean and stewed without 





being peeled. If one attempts to peel 
such small trash there will be but a small 
amount of pulp left. As soon as every 
part is cooked soft, let the mass be 
forced through a collander, or small 
sieve. This process will separate the 
pulp from the skins, thus making a fair 
quality of sauce from poor apples. The 
aroma of the skin will give the sauce 
an excellent flavor. A little nutmeg 
grated into the sauce while hot will im- 
prove the sauce, for many palates. 
Sugar, or a little New Orleans molasses, 
may be mingled with the sauce if much 
sweet is agreeable tothe taste. By stew- 
ing apples in the foregoing manner one 
can use very inferior fruit to a good ad- 
vantage when large and smooth apples 
can not be procured. At certain seasons 
of the year, we can get nothing but half- 
ripe India rubber-like apples. Yet by 
stewing them with the skins on, and 
passing the pulp through a sieve, we 
make a palatable dish out of apples that 
most people throw away. Then with 
good brown bread, or wheaten mush, or 
grainlet, we have a dish that is fit to 
place before a queen at a royal banquet. 
Try it and see if it is not better than pie 
having a tough, indigestible crust. 


ESS E. TEE. 
ee 


OUR TEARS, 


TEARS in redundance may strikingly 
express emotion, but that is a mental 
side, which is but a small part of their 
function, as weshall see. The principal 
element in the composition of a tear 
is, as may be readily supposed, water. 
The other elements are salt, soda, 
phosphate of lime, phosphate of soda 
and mucus, each in small proportions. 
A dried tear seen through a microscope 
of good average power presents a pecu- 
liar appearance. The water, after evap- 
oration, leaves behind it the saline in- 
gredients, which amalgamate and form 
themselves into lengthened cross lines 
and look like a number of minute fish 
bones. The tears are secreted in what are 
called the ‘‘lachrymal glands,” situated 
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over the eyeball and underneath the lid. 


. The contents of these glands are carried 


along and under the inner surface of 
the eyelids by means of six or seven very 
fine channels, and are discharged a 
little above the cartilage supporting the 
lid. The discharge of tears from the 
lachrymal gland is not occasional and 
accidental, as is commonly supposed, 
but continuous. It goes on both day 
and night—though less abundantly at 
night—through the ‘conduits ;” and 
spreads equally over the surface of 
the pupil, in virtue of the incessant 
movement of the lids. After serving its 
purpose the flow is carried away by two 
little drains situated in that corner of 
each eye nearest the nose—into which 
they run—and called the ‘ lachrymal 
points.” The usefulness of this quiet 
flow of tears, to both men and beasts, is 
manifest. There is such an immense 
quantity of fine dust floating in the air 
and constantly getting in the eyes, that, 
but for it, they would soon become 
choked. Very little is requisite to keep 
the ball free, and when some obnoxious 
substance— smoke, an insect, or thelike 
that affects the nerves—does make its 
way in, an increased flow is poured out 
to sweep it away. 


MENU; HYGIENIC. 


SOUPS. 
Cream Pea Soup, or Brown Soup. 
GRAINS. 

Cracked Wheat, with raisins served 
with cream and sugar dressing, or Cor- 
nolia (a new and delicious preparation 
of Southern corn), with dressing of 
fruit juice, Macaroni with stewed toma- 
to dressing. 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked or Mashed White Potatoes, 

Canned Sweet Corn or Green Peas. 





A DINNER 


BREAD. 
Whole-wheat Bread, White or Brown 
Rolls. 
RELISHES. 
Celery, Cream, Stewed or Baked Ap- 
ples, Cranberry Sauce. 
DESSERT. 
Oranges, Almonds, Lemon-Meringue. 
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Child-Culture. 








AN AUNTIE’S 


NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.—No. XII. 


ON ‘‘LOVING TOO MUCH.” 


EORGE MAC DONALD, in one of 

his novels, has written, ‘‘ People 

talk about loving too much; for my 
part I think all the mischief comes of 
loving too little.” In this dictum I 
thoroughly concur ; moreover it is one 
of my own notions that a great deal of 
what is called loving too much, is act- 
ually loving too little. It often 
occurs that when a child is early re- 
moved from the evil of this present 
world, that friends and relatives of the 
parents shake their heads, and say 
sadly: ‘*‘Ah, he was thought too much 


of!” or, *‘She was made an idol, and so 

she is taken away.” 

always make me angry. 
But what do these people mean by 


Such _remarks 


their words? Often, I believe, such 
phrases are the merest cant, and without 
meaning ; but those who really fancy 
they have ground for their judgment, 
would, if asked, probably reply: ‘‘ The 
parents loved their child too much to 
administer necessary correction ; he was 
growing tyrannical and unmanageable 
from having entirely his own way; 
selfish by reason of excessive indulgence; 
and vain because of lavish admiration 
and praise. In short, he was being 
thoroughly spoiled.” 

Do you call that loving too much? I 
call it loving too little ; or, at least, with 
a weak, inferior quality of affection. 
Loving with a shallow, superficial love, 
that thought of the child’s present indul- 
gence rather than of his future and 
permanent well-being ; an earth stained 
love that chose to pamper his little 
fleshly wants and-wishes, even at the ex- 
pense of injury to his immortal spirit ; a 
selfish love that would yield the child a 
prey to the weakness that, by and by, 
would grow to hideous sins, rather than 


itself suffer the temporary smart of deny- 
ing the object of such false tenderness a 
single harmful pleasure, or of inflicting 
a single needed punishment; that would 
allow him to forfeit the affection of those 
around him by his own unamiable tem- 
per sooner than it would, by a timely 
reproof, lose for a moment his capric- 
ious favor and smile ; a foolish love that 
taught him to expect his greatest happi- 
ness in self pleasing, rather than in the 
deep and lasting joy of blessing others ; 
a slothful love that would not exert itself 
in any way to foster within his heart the 
best.and loveliest sentiments, that thought 
only to enjoy him, to be amused with 
his funny or clever ways, instead of by 
its own self mastery, patience, and per- 
severance, to guide him into the noblest 
and only truly blissful paths. Children 
may have been taken from their parents’ 
arms because they were loved not wisely; 
never, I am convinced, because they 
were loved too well. 

I hold that children can not be 
“thought too much of.” They, their 
bodies and souls, their training, educa- 
tion, and prospects, constitute the most 
important work of the parents’ lives. 
Money-getting or pleasure-seeking are 
nothing compared to it ; and even phil- 
anthropic work for other people and 
their children must give way before. the 
claims of one’sown. Neither can they 
have too much tenderness. Many a 
poor little heart has been half starved 
for want of tenderness, while the 
mother’s love has found outlet exclusive- 
ly in working and watching, training and 
restraining ; a practical, and, of course, 
indispensable expression of affection, 
but one which the children, unworldly 
creatures that they are, do not half ap- 
preciate. A real, close *‘ good night” 
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cuddle will go ever so much farther to 
warm a litttle child’s heart, and make it 
thank God for dear mother, and smile 
by and by in its sleep, than a night dress 
embellished with the most dainty em- 
broidery, or a whole pile of finely darn— 
ed socks. Certainly no good mother 
can possibly neglect her little one’s bodi- 
ly comforts, for she knows the value 
and necessity of such if they do not ; but 
where smiles of love and tender caresses 
abound, the children would be happier 
in buttonless jackets and holey pinafores, 
than in the home where stitches are 
many and kisses correspondingly few. 
It is not much, either, for the busiest 
mother to lay down her work for a 
minute, put her arm round the little one 
who stands wistfully at her side, and 
pressing her cheek to his,call him by some 
pretty, pet name, though it may shed 
sunshine in his heart for a whole morn- 
ing afterward. Itisa mistake for her to 
frame her conduct too strictly by the 
old fashioned maxim of ‘actions speak 
louder than words,” for, after all, espe- 
cially to childish ears, words speak by 
far the most plainly. Another form of 
love, of which children can not have too 
much, issympathy _I often think that 
what is the matter with many little 
people nowadays, is that they have too 
much indulgence, and too little sympa- 
thy. We should, if we want to bea real 
comfort and help to them, try and put 
ourselves in their piace. to feel with, as 
well as for them in their small interests 
and pleasures, though to our age and 
experience they might otherwise seem 
very insignificant ; to feel with them by 
remembering our own childhood, and 
how differently things appeared to us 
then from what they do now; to feel 
with them in their sorrows and disap- 
pointments, not that we may encourage 
them to sink beneath such troubles, but 
help them to bear up cheerfully ; to feel 
with them, and we need not stoop for 
this! how easy it is to do wrong, and 
give way to besetting faults, not that we 
may excuse or make light of even childish 


sins, but that we may best know how 
gently and patiently to guide the little 
feet into the upward way. 

Mothers and fathers, do not stint your 
children in love; fold them all round in 
it, express it daily in sweet and tender 
looks and words, as well as deeds; let 
the home nest be lined so soft with love 
that the firm, protective twigs of rule 
and order may not chafe the birdies 
within, and make them want to fly away 
before the time ; make them feel that 
even their faults can not estrange their 
parents’ love ; it will not render them 
careless, though the thought that your 
affection for them depends solely upon 
their own good behavior might have 
that effect ; yet let your love be so grand, 
and strong, and God-like, that, other 
means failing (but not until then), you 
will punish and punish severely, rather 
than that your darling’s nature should 
be defiled by sin ; and while you punish 
let them still be assured of your love. 

Thus will you best prepare their 
responsive hearts for the reception of that 
greatest and most beautiful truth the 
the love of the children’s God. 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
—-_ 2. 

UNwIsE PUNISHMENT.—A_ school 
may be governed by the rod alone, 
and many schools are so governed, but a 
scholar whois compelled to acquire know- 
ledge and training while continually 
overshadowed by the black cloud of fear, 
has every opportunity to become a men- 
tal deformity. Most' pupils, even the 
very youngest, can be taught to feel 
almost to its full extent, their responsi- 
bility to themselves, their parents, and 
their teachers. They will work well and 
easily when they are once made to feel 
that they must work, not because work 
is compulsory merely, but because work 
is a duty and therefore the most urgent 
kind of a necessity. Of coursethere must 
be restraints and corrections, just as 
much in a school as in any other portion 
of the community, but the forbidding, 
ever-present sense of fear should be re- 
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moved and a freer, happier mental activ- 
ity would be the result. There are cer- 
tainly a few cases in which, according 
to the universal rule that the punish- 
ment should fit the crime and as far as 
possible be of the same nature, corporal 
punishment should be inflicted, but as a 
rule the milder and more inevitable the 
punishment, the more effectual will 
it be. 

Many boys are driven from school at 
an immature age, by the sense of per- 
sonal humiliation which gross punish- 
ments are apt to produce and many 
more in schools which are often cited as 
models of discipline, become brutalized 
by excessive beating. 

In conclusion let me say that I am 
fully aware that there are very many 
schools all over the land, presided 


over by careful, shrewd, and conscien- 
tious teachers, and that from these 
schools come every year thousands of 
young men and women of the most con- 
scientious training and impulses, whose 
influence is always good. The true aim 
of the teacher, as the famous Dr. Arn— 
old said of his own efforts, is to make 
first, Christians ; secondly, ladies and 
gentlemen ; thirdly, scholars. This can 
never be done as long as the whole time 
of instructor and instructed is taken up 
with the acquisition of stupid facts or in 
endless preparations for examinations. 
It can only be done by a careful consid— 
eration of what the best results of school 
work should be, and an equally careful 
consideration of the best means (cer- 
tainly not the rod) of producing those 
results. — Fountain. 





---. 


CHILDREN AND SUNDAY. 


UNDAY is'a hard day for the chil- 
dren. The regular routine of life is 
broken up and the ‘world is out of 
joint” to them. The oft-repeated ex- 
pression ‘“‘it seems as though Satan 
had entered into the child” appears 
to. have justification then. Noth- 
ing is too bad to be undertaken; no 
remonstrances, no punishments will 
restrain, or even cool down the insane 
ardor with which the younger members 
of the family are possessed. Petulance, 
temper, dissatisfaction, uneasiness, and 
a general determination to exasperate 
are some of the symptoms which usually 
make their appearance in fullest force 
after the middle of the day. Rebellion 
spreads and sooner or later the older 
members of the family declare war. 
Then bedlam may be let loose for a time. 
The result is alwaysdoubtful. At times 
the older people are driven into the same 
state of mind as the children, and peace 
is only restored when the last of the 
rebels tearfully drops off to sleep. If 
the old New England and Biblical ideas 
of corporal punishment prevail, peace 
is proclaimed after an impartial use of 


the rod. Even this peace assumes the 
form of an armed neutrality, and, as 
diplomatists say, the relations between 
the parties are decidedly ‘‘ strained.” 

Too often the trouble begins as soon 
as breakfast is finished, by some mild- 
mannered member of the family n aking 
an unheard of demand, and upon refusal 
displaying a temper unknown on work 
days, and then sulking. Everything is 
wrong. Evidently the world is hollow, 
the doll is stuffed with sawdust, and ‘‘ if 
you please I want to be a monk,” seems 
to follow logically. The refusal on the 
part of mamma or papa to allow the veil 
to be instantly taken, results in an 
instant espousal of the works of dark— 
ness, and an attempt to establish a syna- 
gogue of Satan. 

Is this necessary ? Is thereany remedy 
for this endless wear and tear? Can a 
remedy be found for these days of terror 
which, unfortunately, come at other 
times, as well ason Sunday? From our 
experience we do notthink the evil be— 
yond reach. The Sunday ‘‘ possession” 
is like that which comes when the child is 
being made ready for the picnic or the 
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visit, and can be quelled, ‘the demon 
may be cast out and peace reign. 

How this may be done can best be 
shown by relating an incident. Years 
ago we were intimate with a Christian 
family consisting of seven children, the 
youngest of whom was a girl five years 
old. The next child was twelve or four- 
teen. The little one on week days, was 
as quiet and lovable as could be desired. 
On Sabbath morning when ready for 
church she usually became restless ; at 
church she kept the family pretty un- 
comfortable ; dinner made a diversion, 
but when the afternoon fairly began 
there was a war which must have 
delighted his Satanic majesty. The 
family was large and the child slight for 
her years, but she often reigned triumph- 
ant till some punishment was provoked 
which utterly exhausted her by a fit of 
erying. After watching her for some 
time and considering the case, we took 
the child in hand one day. She had 
got through the forenoon fairly well, 
but when we came up from dinner, made 
a general attack upon the peace of the 
household and her father in particular. 
That was our time, so we said ‘‘ Come, 
Fannie, come out into the hall.” Several 
months before we had given the child 
the outlines of Lewis’s free gymnastics 
without apparatus. So closing the doors, 
and standing in frent of her with her 
little fists in ours, we went through the 
arm movements at double quick time. 
Then she followed with the feet as fast 
as possible. In less than five minutes 
she was thoroughly ‘‘blown,’’ but the 
cheeks were rosy, and she had enjoyed 
the fun. We went back into the parlor, 
and no sleepy kitten could have been 
more demure than Fannie as she curled 
up on the corner of the sofa with her 
book. 

Many a time afterward, when visiting 
at the house, we took the same course. 
As the petulance began to show itself, 
we would say, “Come, Fannie, let us 
have some exercise.” Away we would 
go to the hall or back parlor, and then, 


by sharp work for a few minutes, we 
would rest the muscles which were 
weary for their accustomed labors. 

When, under unusual restraints, the 
small children begin to display the 
symptoms of precocious depravity, ten 
minutes of simple, lively gymnastics will 
cause a regeneration, both moral and 
physical. Its suddenness will be no less 
refreshing than its completeness. When 
parents do not understand the Lewis 
system, almost any physical exercise of 
arms, legs, and whole body will answer, 
but it must be something that will pro- 
duce quick movements. Running is 
good for the legs. Swinging the arms 
held straight out, up and down, back- 
ward and forward, and in and out, will 
exercise the upper part of the body. 
They may play they are flying like birds, 
or clap hands over the head, and it will 
all tend toward the desired result—con- 
densed exercise. 

The flying exercise is one which is 
available for the teacher, and; in some 
respects, better vhan any other, for when 
standing, in single or Indian file, across 
the platform the little wings can rise and 
fall oa each side of the line without 
touching the neighbors. If the motion 
is rapid, and the arms carried from 45 
degrees above to 45 degrees below the 
horizontal, the class will get all it can 
bear in less than a minute. 

The reason for this method of treat- 
ment is easily seen. When the routine 
of every-day life is broken up, the child, 
and sometimes the parent, feels the need 
of a little exercise. This begets restless- 
ness, both physical and mental. The 
preparations for an excursion, visit, or 
journey often keeps a child from its cus- 
tomary exercise, occupation, and play, 
and in this way prepares it to be fretful 
and uneasy. Condensed exercise calms 
the muscles and the mind at once. 

When, upon a Sabbath afternoon, 
children begin the process of ‘raising 
Cain,” do not think of the rod, nor 
ascribe any moral significance to the 
outbreak. Simply proceed to cast out 
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the evil spirit by some kind of vigorous 
exercise which will ‘‘ take the starch out 
of them” without tears. A single trial, 


I am sure, will demonstrate that our 
position is correct, and the remedy 
effectual. W. E. PARTRIDGE. 





UNJUST CONDEMNATION. 


= E mothers need to use the great- 
est caution, lest we deal unjust- 
ly with the tender hearts of our little 
charges. 

One day I felt very certain that my 
little girl had done something of which 
she knew I would not approve. It was 
difficult to believe her capable of such 
disobedience, but what I thought I saw, 
I must believe, sol called her to me, not, 
however, without having first asked 
guidance of my Heavenly Father, for I 
was utterly at a loss to know how to 
proceed. 

As she came to my side I looked into 
the sweet face raised to mine, and felt I 
must be mistaken, but before I had had 
time to speak, she saw my troubled face, 
and from‘the circumstance divining what 
was in my mind, denied having done 
the act. My heart sank. Surely she 
must be guilty, or she would not have 
denied before having been accused. And 
my baby, the darling of the household, 
was not only guilty of this wrong act 
but had added falsehood to her sin ! The 
sweet blue eyes looking fearlessly into 
mine, and while the pretty lips protest- 
ed her innocence, no power on earth 
could have made me believe my child 
guilty of- such depravity. But here was 
the proof—or at least I thought it was, 
and I felt as if it was almost unbearable. 
If she had been in the habit of deceiving 
me I should not have been so much 
astonished. I felt as if I must settle the 
matter without further delay, and in 
order to do so, it was necessary for me 
to wade through the wet grass down 
into the garden. 

Knowing how careful I had need to 
be of my health, the little one said, 
warningly, *‘ You will get very wet.” 
**It does not matter,” I answered, ‘I 
must go,” for I felt I could not delegate 


the duty to another. Unhesitatingly 
she followed me to the foot of the garden, 
and there immediately proved her inno- 
cence. How small I felt! How insig- 
nificant! I stooped and kissing my 
darling’s lips asked her forgiveness. 
Loving little heart, she kissed me again 
and again, not one trace of resentment 
on her pure face. How could I have 
doubted her ! 
MRS. SUSIE E. KENNEDY. 


MY LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 


\ \ J OULD you know my little daughters, 
Should you meet them on the street ? 
They wear calf-skin shoes like ‘‘ papa’s,”’ 
On their dainty little feet. 





Do you think their shoes are clumsy, 
With the heels so broad and low? 

With the sole so flat and heavy, 
Scotch edge, and a square cut toe ? 


Shall I tell you all about them ? 
How they sensibly are dressed ! 

How their hats are trimmed with ribbon, 
Not with bird, or wing, or breast ? 


All their dresses are of flannel, 
And they’re made to please their tastes, 
But you’ll never find a corset— 
Cramping small their girlish waists. 


Did I hear you say “ old fashioned ?”’ 
No one ever called them so ; 

They are straight, and strong, and healthy; 
Quite ew fashioned now, I know. 


How I wish that all the people 
Would so dress their girls for health 
That our country, in the future, 
In their women would find wealth. 


Wealth of mind, and health of body, 
Strength to bear with care and strife; 

Strength in turn, to teach their children 
How to live atrue, brave life. 


M. WINCHESTER ADAMS. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Extensive Use of Natural 
Gas.—The universality of the use of the 
natural fuel gas in factories and dwellings 
is the most remarkable to one in a visit to 
Pittsburgh. It causes great surprise, not 
only from its novelty, but also its cheapness, 
for it has given Pittsburgh great advan- 
tage as a manufacturing center over every 
other town in the states. The scientific in- 
vestigations of the fuel value of the natural 
gas shows that in weight 1 pound of coal 
equals 25 cubic feet.of gas, but in fuel value 
as above stated. 1 pound of coal equals 7} 
feet of gas. The absolute purity of the gas, 
too, makes a better quality of iron, steel, or 
glass than coals. “It makes steam more reg- 
ularly, because there is no opening or shut- 
ting of furnace doors, and when properly 
arranged the flow of gas regulates the steam 
pressure, leaving the engine man nothing to 
do but watch the steam gauge. The boilers 
last longer, and fewer explosions result from 
unequal expansion and contraction when 
cold air strikes hot plates. 

The various companies supplying Pitts- 
burgh, in their reports, show the expansion 
of pipe area in transmission, which is plainly 
demonstrated by the statement that the 
total area of all the. pipes leading from the 
wells is 1,346,608 square inches, while at 
the city line this area is expanded to 
2,337,083 square inches. The pipes vary in 
interior diameter from 8 to 30 inches, the 
greatest amount being 6 inch and 8 inch 
pipe. 

There are 52 natural gas companies 
already in operation in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, besides others in the different States 
where gas reservoirs have beenfound. The 
study of the subject has developed that the 
amount of gas in any reservoir is a limited 
quantity. While the processes of nature 
may even now be making it, nothing is 
known with certainty, excepting that many 
of the smaller reservoirs heretofore adequate 
have been nearly or quite exhausted, al- 
though many continued for a long while to 
supply the limited demand made upon 
them. No one knows, therefore, but that as 
the oil pools have been exhausted of the 


larger portion of their contents, so it may 
be expected to exhaust the largest gas res- 
ervoir yet reached. But fortunately, the 
thickness of the porous stratum and its great 
extent seem to promise along continuance 
of the supply. At Cambria, in Knox county, 
in the central partof Ohio, is a gas well 
that has been blowing twenty years, and 
it has been systematically examined during 
the last fourteen years, with no apparent 
diminution of the supply during all that 
time. This development, as instances of 
the kind are not infrequent, leads many to 
support the theory that the gas is steadily 
being distilled, so that the reservoirs are 
resupplied.—London Times. 


Tile Drainage in Canada.—About 
eighteen years ago I became owner of my 
present home of 16v acres, which was bur- 
dened with surplus moisture oozing out all 
around. I had nothing ahead ; buildings and 
fences in ruins, and my income off the farm 
yearly amounted to about $450, with hard 
labor. I began tile draining on a very small 
scale, but did something each year, and to-day 
there are 65,000 tiles doing duty on this farm, 
or about twelve miles of drains, and they are 
not making it into a dust heap either, but 
quietly carrying off the surplus water under 
ground out of sight. There is now not a 
square rod of miry land on the place, and the 
natural water supply for the use of the stock 
is better every way than before. My income 
from this farm is now more than three times 
what it then was with the addition of ten 
acres more tillable land. Eighteen -years ago 
my stock got water from a small natural spring 
whose overflow oozed out over several acres ; 
here my cows sucked up a meager supply of 
muddy water during the drier part of the 
year. To-day that overflow is discharged into 
atrough where fifty head of cattle can slake 
thirst on pure water in a few minutes, and yet 
the overflow from this trough discharged into 
a tile drain, and thence into an open ditch 
fifty rods below, is greater now than it was 
then, as now there is less waste by evapora- 
tion, so that my neighbor below is actually 
getting a larger and steadier supply than for- 
merly. A spring that ordinary tile drainage 
would dry up is not worthy the name. I 
have had a little experience with wet pasture 
lands and am always sure of a greatly in- 
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creased yield in pasture or meadow and of 
better quality, when such land is thoroughly 
drained ;with tile, to say nothing of the other 
advantages that always follow. 

ELIAS MOTT. 
(Norwich, Ont.) 

HEELs on shoes first originated with the 
Persians. A person of low stature was re- 
garded as an object of contempt, and, there- 
fore, the heel was the happy or rather un- 
happy thought of some one of the unfortun- 
ates, thus providing by art that which nature 
denied. 


Origin of Meteorites.—From an ex- 
haustive study of the very large collection of 
meteorites at Harvard College, the conclusion 
has been arrived at that many of the masses of 
meteoric iron now known are cleavage crys- 
tals, broken off probably by the impact of the 
mass against the atmosphere. . It is found that 
these masses show cleavings parallel to the 
planes of all the three fundamental forms of 
the isometric or regular system; the Widman- 
statten figures and Neumann lines are sections 
of planes of crystalline growth parallel to the 
same three fundamental forms of the isome- 
tric system, and, on different sections of mete- 
orites, Widmanstatten figures and Neumann 
lines can be exhibited in every degree, with no 
break where a natural line of division can be 
drawn. The features of the Widmanstetten 
figures are due to the elimination of incom- 
patible material during the process of crystal- 
lization, and the results of this investigation 
confirm the theory that the process of crystal- 
lization must be very slow. From all that ap- 
pears, the theory has come to be entertained, 
in respect to the origin of meteorites, that the 
masses were thrown off from a sun among 
the fixed stars, and that they ‘were slowly 
cooled while revolving in a zone of intense 
heat. 

THE area of the dry land of the world is es- 
timated at 55,000,000 square miles, the area 
of the ocean 137,200,000 square miles. The 
bulk of the dry land above the level of the sea 
is 23,450,000 cubic miles, and the volume of 
the waters of the ocean is 323,800,000 cubic 
miles. The mean height of the ‘land is 2,250 
feet. The mean depth of the whole ocean is 
12,480 feet. 


Language in Ethnology .—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Horatio Hale, ethnology, or “ the 
science of the races of man,’’ will become a 
true science only when the tribes are grouped 
by the evidence of language. A scientific 
treatise on ethnology will commence, like a 
treatise on chemistry, with the primary ele- 


ments, whichare the linguistic. It will determ- 
ine, as far as possible, the mother tongue 
and the original geographical center of each 
stock. It will describe the moral and intellect- 
ual traits and the physical characteristics of 
the people. It will ascertain their mythology, 
their social system, their industries and arts, 
It will trace their migrations, their interming- 
lings with other sects, and the moral and phy- 
sical changes caused by these wanderings and 
mixtures, and by climate, soil, food, manner 
of life, and all other influences. And, finally, 
from ascertaining what has been, it will seek 
to determine what is to come, and to show us 
something of the future which the human spe- 
cies, in its various divisions, may expect to at- 
tain. 


Water Supply from the Clouds. 
—The average annual amount of rain upona 
single square mile in New England is 97,824,- 
400 cubic feet, or a cube measuring 450 feet 
on a side. This mass would weigh 6,052,- 
712,800 lbs., or 3,026,356 tons. To haul such 
an amount with four-horse teams, at 4 tons to 
a load, would take 3,026,356 horses. Suppos- 
ing each team to occupy 50 feet, they would 
forma line 5,565 miles in length—more than 
twice the distance from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco; or, of railroad trains, at 300 tons to an 
engine, it would require 10,083 trains. To 
transport it to a certain place, a train must ar- 
rive with 355 tonsevery 45 minutes, night and 
day, for 355 working days in the year. 


Fitting Shoes to Horses.—The 
great skill of a horse-shoer depends upon his 
ability to fit his shoe in such a manner as will 
be likely to prevent injury to the foot of the 
horse. Very many. after forming the shoe, 
heat it hot, and, by applying it to the foot, 
mark the points where the hoof rests and that 
needs to come off. Prof. Rich in his article 
on ‘* Horse-shoeing” says: “I never put a 
hot shoe near the foot.’’ He recommends 
that every horse-shoer having a leveling plate, 
and says, “I have a piece of marble, say 
twelve inches square and two inches thick. 
After the shoe has been fitted to the foot I 
heat it. By gently hammering it on the 
marble slab 1 make it perfectly level. After 
the shoe is made level on the marble slab, I 
make the foot level to correspond.’ The 
necessity of finding the angle of the foot and 
then bringing the bottom of it to a perfect 
level as compared with the angle becomes 
apparent, when it is considered that a slight 
change in the angle, or making one side a little 
higher than the other, causes an unequal or 
an unnatural strain upon the tendons that may 
result in injury. 
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THE SPEECH CENTER AND HEMI- 
SPHERICAL FUNCTION. 


LaTE observations by the new school 
of cerebralists may be said-to have set- 
tled the question of the double location 
of the brain center for language. Dr. 





Gowers in his lectures to classes in Uni- 
versity College, London, admits that 
‘*the right hemisphere contains’ struc- 
tures of similar position and similar con- 
nections. These structures can supple- 
ment those in the left hemisphere. 
Loss of speech due to permanent destruc- 
tion of the speech region jn the left hem- 
isphere has been recovered from ; and 
that this recovery was due to the supple- 
mental action of the corresponding 
region of the right hemisphere, is proved 
by the fact that in some of these cases, 
speech has been again lost when a fresh 
lesion occurred in this part of the right 
hemisphere.” 

In children disturbances of the speech 
function have strikingly exhibited the 
dual innervation and the more convinc- 
ingly because of the rapid transitions in 
the phenomena. The same author says: 
“The loss of speech rarely lasts longer 
than a week, then the child speaks al- 
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most as well as ever. Hence it is prob- 
able that speech processes go on more 
equally in the two hemispheres in child- 
hood than they doin adult life. It is 
also highly probable that there are indi- 
vidual differences in this respect among 
adults. * * * * Butin all persons 
the right hemisphere takes some share 
in speech processes. Much emotional 
expression and automatic use of words 
is effected by it. This is shown by the 
fact that such emotional and automatic 
use of words remains, although the vol- 
untary use of words is lost by disease 
of the left hemisphere.” 

We have italicized the word “ volun- 
tary ” in the quotation because it eviden- 
ces a comparatively recent development 
in the scheme of physiological localiza- 
tion. The left hemisphere appears to be 
designated as that part of the brain that 
more especially contains the centers of 
voluntary innervation, while to the right 
half is attributed the power of exciting 
thosesensuous expressions that aretermed 
emotions. These emotions are made de- 
pendent upon effects that are more phy- 
sical than psychical. We have ourselves 
held for several years that the left hem- 
isphere is more exercised, as a rule, in the 
activities of human life than the right, but 
are not prepared to goto the length of 
opinion expressed by Dr.Gowers, because 
it makes too great a distinction between 
the functions of the hemispheres. We 
hold that these are both complemental 
and reciprocal in organic structure and 
function, and that in each reside both 
physical and psychical centers or areas, 
these being closely related or co-ordinat- 
ed in accordance with their development 
and use. We must certainly have more 
evidence than is available just now before 
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we can accept so advanced a difference 
as that intimated above, and in saying 
this believe that we utter the view taken 
by the majority of progressive phrenol- 
ogists on the subject. 
THE CONSTITUENTS OF HEALTH.—4. 
Ir is evident from what has been said, 
that the mental state is the most import- 
ant factor of constitutional vigor. We 
may cite statistics in addition to show 
that the exercise of the mental faculties 
in lives that require almost unremitting 
study and thought is conducive to long 
life and protracted usefulness. The 
mental temperament when in ascen- 
dency indicates an endowment of nerve 
matter exceeding that of the muscular, 
bony, and vegetative system, but it does 
not indicate abnormality of organiza- 
tion. A superabundance of the bloed 
and tissue-making elements, in other 
words an excess of the vital tempera- 
ment, is more chargeable with being ab- 
normal because its tendency is greater to- 
ward excesses of excitability and conse- 
quent disturbance of the harmony of 
function that is essential to health. 
Your rotund, double-chinned fellow 
who eats and drinks with a hearty gusto 
and digests what he eats with great 
facility may be jovial enough in pleas- 





ant company, but, as a rule, you know 
that he is quickly set aglow with excite- 
ment, A little thing may upset him, 
and let loose a flood of anger or of 
tender emotion. Experts in insanity 
will confirm the statement that the asy- 
lum ward is filled mainly with those 
whose mental endowment was not orig- 
inally great, and whose loss of mental 
balance was due to vices or defects of a 
physical character. The “ brain work 


ers” are few, therefore, among the in- 
sane as compared with the ‘‘ muscle 
workers” or those who pursue a simple, 
every-day routine that requires little ex- 
penditure of nerve energy. The New- 
tons, Pitts, Cavours, Websters, Cal- 
houns, Gladstones, Sewards, and Fre- 
linghuysens of public and private life 
are not found in those melancholy re- 
treats. In our pamphlet on ‘‘ Nervous- 
ness,” it is stated that, ‘‘ Under proper 
conditions high intellectual culture, 
which means extended and thorough 
exercise of the anterior lobes of the 
brain, is healthful and invigorating. 
Statistics show that fewer persons in pro- 
portion to their whole number break 
down while employed in strictly intel- 
lectual labor than those others whose 
work is manual. In the report of the 
managers of the N. Y. Lunatic Asylum 
at Utica, for 1885, it is noticeable that 
the great majority of admissions during 
the year were from the working classes. 
Of 392 cases 347 were composed of 
housekeepers, house servants, farmers, 
and farm laborers and persons who had 
been employed in different branches of 
hand work. The number of the educat- 
ed and professional and those related to 
the higher grades of business was but 
thirty-six.” 

All this evidences the fact that the 
mind, through the instrumentality of 
the brain and nervous'ssystem, must con- 
trol the whole human organism, be its 
arbiter and manager in accordance with 
those principles that ages of sanitary 
experience have formulated, to secure 
the happiest results. 

The interest shown in the so-called 
‘“‘mind cure” of the present day mey 
be mentioned in this connection as a 
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natural outcome of the general recogni- 
tion of the principles narrated in this pa- 
per, and in a coarser but more scientific 
form the mastership of the mind over 
physical functions is exhibited in the 
quick recovery of trained athletes from 
injuries received while contesting in the 
“The highly civilized man,” Dr. 
Harley says, ‘‘has it in his own power, 


ring. 


not only to bring his recuperative 
bodily capacity up to, but even 
far beyond that of the standard of 
either the savage or of the civilized 
typical man living in a rude state.” The 
regimen of the training process to which 
the modern athlete submits in the hope 
of winning fame and fortune is a 
product of the best thought and observa- 
tion of the scientific hygienists, and its 
effect is the high state of physical 
‘strength and endurance that puts the 
world agape with wonder. The Diak or 
Eskimo far exceeds the civilized man in 
digestive capacity: can swallow and dis- 
pose of vastly more crude food-material 
than he, but its conversion into the tis- 
sues that sustain nervous and muscular 
functions is not followed by those poten- 
tialities that distinguish the civilized 
man. The superior mind quality of the 
latter makes him the superior of the sav- 
age in every respect. Transferred to the 
habitat of the savage, in a short time he 
has adapted himself to the environment 
of the savage, and excels him in his he- 
reditary domain. 

Wonderful tales have been related by 
early travelers in Asia and Africa of the 
endurance and skill in physical powers 
of barbarous and savage people, but 
when European nations have come in 
armed contact with those people, a few 


disciplined soldiers of the latter are found 


to be able to master an entire tribe. A 
few regiments of English infantry have 
controlled the millions of India. In 
Africa, a few companies of ‘French 
soldiers have usually scattered the whirl- 
ing swarms of desert warviurs. 

Thus, the pre-eminence of high civili- 
zation in lines of brute force has been 
established over and over again, and 
such civilization means but the develop- 
ment of the mental side of human organ- 
ism to a degree of superiority over the 
animal organism that renders the latter 
subjective to moral and intellectual 
control. 


o---s 


A NEW SUGGESTION. 

Tuat the origin of color blindness lies 
in the brain and not in the eye has been 
suggested by Prof. Ramsay. While en- 
gaged in teaching in Brooklyn some 
years ago, the Principal of a_ school 
insisted in treating every case of the sort 
as dependent on the will of the pupil. 
His remedy was the rod. This certainly 
seemed a tyrannical and unwarranted 
treatment, but the result was favorable 
to his theory. At first sight it is not 
perfectly clear why it is that color blind- 
ness should be more common among 
men than among women; yet it is pos- 
sible that this will be found to bear out 
the suggestion, for with the discontinu- 
ance of the wearing of colors by the 
men, their interest in colors to a large 
extent must have ceased, and it may be 
that with the less use of color by women 
in their dresses, an increase of color 
blindness might result among them as 
well. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the introduction of the rod as a quick 
corrective will find many advocates. 

—Science. 

Who ‘‘ Prof. Ramsay” is, we do not 
know, but he is most probably of good 
Scottish family, and should know some- 


thing of the doings in the “Land of 
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cakes,” many years ago, when the dis- 
cussion of the functions of the brain oc- 
eupied so much of the thought of such 
men as Robert Hunter, Sir James Mac 
Intosh, Robert Macnish, William Weir, 
George and Andrew Combe, Robert 
Chambers, William Gregory, ete. It 
can not be that Science imputes to him 
a suggestion that will be found to have 
been pretty thoroughly examined by 
hundreds of othe: men in Europe and 
America, and which has frequently 
assumed the character of a certainty in 
the investigations that have been going 
on for the past fifteen years with refer- 
ence to “color blindness.” 

The teacher’s idea that a pupil’s short- 
coming in this respect could be remedied 
by such medicine as the rod, may have 
been derived from experience with lazy 
ones who were slow in putting a and b 
together, but was a mistake in analogy, 
a mistake by no means uncommon with 
teachers who are not conversant with 


the physiological side of human nature. 
The recognition of the facts of heredity 
have established the relation of every 
mental faculty to the brain, and as the 
perception of color is just as much a 
mental attribute as the perception of 
form and number, such perception is as 
subjective as these to the influences that 
determine and modify brain function. 





Miss Jessie A. FOWLER is now in 
Australia. A private letter to the Editor 
of the JouRNAL from a resident of 
Melbourne describes in approving terms 
the first appearances of this young 
phrenological lecturer on the platform 
in that city, and predicts a successful 
tour. The Age of Melbourne gives a 
favorable notice of her first lecture in 
the Athenaeum. With such a father 
and such teaching as she has received, 
phrenological science has an advocate in 
Miss Fowler that will, we are satisfied, 
do it. real service, and herself honor. 
Australia should prove a ready field for a 
sincere and well equipped worker, like 
the daughter of Prof. L. N. Fowler. 











ASE Me Heriot Pore. 








t fu {orrespondents, 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 


pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovr conrrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. Itisoften 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 





2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 

careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 
3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheeta 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro~ 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CasEs, persons who 
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communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 








Hovse Servant. —J. D. E.—One expected 
to be efficient as a servant or domestic in a 
family, should be well developed physically; 
the motive temperament, if anything, being 
the strongest, and the perceptive faculties of 
the intellect active. The head should be 
rather broad, which indicates an active, 
working disposition. The social feelings 
should be strong enough to make her inter- 
ested in the family. The moral nature 
should be sufficiently marked also, to ren- 
der the person faithful, honest, and sympa- 
thetical. We have in preparation a number 
of the ‘‘ Human Nature Library,” that will 
take up this ‘‘servant question” and dis- 
cuss it at some length. 


Crvet-cat; Easter Water.—S. J.—The 
civet-cat is an animal that may be said to be 
intermediate between the weasel and fox; 
of ash color tinged with yellow and marked 
with dusky spots disposed in rays. It is 
only two or three feet in length, about ten 
inches high; is chiefly found in northern 
Africa, and obtains its name from the use 
made of it in obtaining civet, for the sake of 
the perfume. The animal has a large gland 
which secretes this peculiar substance. We 
suppose that Easter water refers to the cel- 
ebration of Eastertide; perhaps some 
reader will give you more definite informa— 
tion. 


ExgorricaL PsyooLtogy, AuTHor or.—H. 
C. H.—Dr. Dodds long ago passed to the 
other life,and we can not give you the name 
of any person who represents his theory and 
teaching. His book is still in print and pro- 
curable. 

Brown ox WHOLE-MEAL Breap.—F. C. H. 
—Of course bread that is made from ‘flour 
or meal of the whole wheat grain is much 
more nutritious than the ordinary superfine 
flour bread. Opinions differ with regard to 
the varieties of whole wheat flour that are 
supplied in the market ; we think that they 
are generally good; some contain more of 
the external coats than others, and perhaps 
for delicate, dyspeptic stomachs the peeled 
or decorticated kinds are more suitable. 


Cotorapo Dueour.—R. H. B.—The hut 
or cabin which you describe may serve a 
temporary purpose in the dry climate of Col- 
orado, but would be utterly unsuited in a 
region where there is much dampness. We 
would advise you to erect a second floor at 
your earliest convenience, and lodge up 
there. 

Tue Vocation For Womsen.—The com- 
mon vocations that were deemed favorable 
to women are becoming more and more 
crowded. The question is often asked: ‘Is 
there not a new and fresh field where we 
can exercise our facuittes, and feel that it is 
not unbecoming, or especially likely to 
bring us into disagreeable collision with 
men?” In thinking of this subject it has oc- 
curred to us that pharmacy, or the business 
of the druggist, has not received due atten- 
tion, and that here is a sphere for which 
women, as a rule, are well fitted. As a 
dispenser of medicines a young woman 
should display readiness and expertness. 
The extent to which one will find it neces- 
sary to study and practice chemistry is by 
no means appalling, for if women are apt in 
telegraphy and phonography, they should 
be also in the ordinary work of the chemical 
laboratory. We have noticed in glancing 
over the columns of a newspaper, that the 
demands for drug-clerks are always consid- 
erable, showing that there is a want for 
such help. 

Nasat Dovons,—J. J. B.—The fountain 
syringe is to be preferred in the treatment 
of nasal diseases, because the application 
of water by a current that can be easily reg- 
ulated in force, is more desirable than an 
interrupted and variable current. Care, 
however, must be observed, or injury may 
result, where the disorder has so far ad- 
vanced as to have weakened or broken 
down the membranes. We do not think 
that deafness is likely to result from‘ the 
douche, if the liquid used is mild in char- 
acter and the application is prudently made. 
We should expect, on the contrary, that 
such treatment would relieve most cases of 
Eustachian inflammation, 

CHARAOTER OF THE Harr.—W. J. N.—The 
hair is a process of theskin. Ilts composition 
is much the same in different persons, the 
variation in color being due to the amount 
of pigment. The coloring matter of the 
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hair is largely composed of iron, the darker 
it is, the more iron. 


GamsBetta’s Heap. —L. W. L.—Since 
the death of Gambetta in 1883, we have had 
occasion to consider his head and brain fre- 
quently. Only a short time ago in these 
columns an inquiry was answered. Per- 
haps we can do no better than to refer you to 
the September number, 1888, of this maga- 
zine, where at some length, and with good 
authorities, it was shown that Gambetta 
really had a cranium of good size. During 
this French statesman’s life it was frequent- 
ly stated that he possessed a very large head, 
and the inference is certainly natural that 
his brain was large also. The inspection of 
the brain after death was certainly imper- 
fect ; we can not find any data that are sat- 
isfactory. A celebrated Russian physician, 
Dr. Ivanouski, after a review of the autopsy, 
came to the conclusion that it was fairly 
proved that Gambetta’s brain weighed no 
less than that of Byron, and as the brain of 
the latter is said tohave weighed fourteen 
hundred grammes, a low estimate according 
to some statis‘iciaus, it can not be inferred 
that Gambetta’s head was small, 


Bowe The Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 























From a Subscriber.—The Pure- 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is one of the best pub- 
- lieations for household reading of which I 
have any knowledge. I can not see how 
anyone can read it and not be benefited, 
morally and intellectually. I heartily en- 
dorse your JovrnaL; and if my opinion of 
it would be of any service, you are wel- 
come to it, and can useit as you may deem 
fit. DR. W. R. McG.—Canada. 

A Teacher’s Testimony.—My ex- 
perience in Phrenology has been quite ex- 
tensive and of practical benefit. Having 
had charge of an extensive printing estab- 
lishment, in which position I was hourly 
associated with strangers, I found my 
knowledge of human nature of much ser- 
vice. Since pursuing the vocation of in- 
structor in a Western College, I find it 


doubly serviceable. The new work, 
‘*Heads and Faces,” proves a very import- 
ant help. I began the study of the science 
of mental and physical man, about five 
years ago in the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 
and have applied its teaching whenever op- 
portunity offered and with satisfactory 
results. Particularly do I find great proof 
of phrenological principles in the evidences 
of heredity, both in my own and other’s in- 
dividual cases. I am now teaching the ele- 
mentary principles of Phrenology to a small 
company of young people at the college. 
They take great interest in pursuing it, and 
the study is working up a great interest 
generally in this neighborhood. We have 
occasional lectures at the city opera house, 
and a large audience is always present and 
very attentive. A. J. M. 





PERSONAL 


Henry Bercna, the philanthropist, died 
on Monday, March 12th, closing an illus- 
trious career, at the age of sixty-five. He 
was the son of a wealthy American ship- 
builders In 1862 he was Secretary of Le- 
gation at St. Petersburg, Russia, and there 
began his work in behalf of abused animals. 
Returning to New York, ou account of his 
health, in 1864, he originated the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals the fol- 
lowing year. It received the prompt sanc- 
tion of the Legislature in 1866, and Mr. 
Bergh was given full authority to enforce 
the laws enacted against cruelty to animals. 
His work was not confined to brute animals, 
but was extended to cruelty to children and 
other defenseless beings. In New York and 
Brooklyn alone, up to the close of last year, 
9,121 persons had been prosecuted for in- 
human treatment of animals, besides large 
numbers elsewhere; and during twenty 
years, in those two cities 21,291 disabled 
animals were suspended from work to which 
they were not equal, in cases where no ar- 
rests were made, but the drivers or owners 
were warned or advised. 

Mr. Bergh was one of New York’s most 
conspicuous figures, his peculiar physiog- 
nomy at once fastened a stranger’s attention. 
His manner and language expressed the 
benevolent impress of organization. 


Amos Bronson A.oortt, one of the expon- 
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ents of that mystic transcendental philoso- 
phy known as the Concord School, died on 
March 4th. He was born in Wolcott, Conn., 
November 29, 1799. In early life he took 
up the profession of teaching, which he 
continued through life—in the schoolroom, 
on the lecturers’ platform, and through his 
writings, which latter, however, owing to 
the unpopular philosophy taughtin them, 
were far from successful. 


Louisa May A corr, daughter of the 
above, died within forty-eight hours of her 
father. She was born also on the 29th of 
November, but thirty-three years later than 
her father, at Germantown, Pa. Most of 
her life was spent in Boston and its vicinity. 
As a writer of juvenile tales Miss Alcott 
early gained a high place. Her fame rests 
chiefly on her first successful story, ‘‘ Little 
Women,” and it was that story which en- 
deared her to so many thousands in this 
country and: Europe alike. ‘‘An Old 
fashioned Girl” and “ Little Men’ were 
nearly equal successes. 

Dr. Joun M. Wietine died in Syracuse, 
N. Y., Feb. 18, 1888. The passing away of 
this early and constant friend of phrenolog- 
ical science cecasions deep regret in the 
wide circle that knew him. A good phy- 
sician, an excellent counselor, he was one 
of those men of whom the world has most 
need. 





-_—< 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 
Tue two great killing powersin the world 
are Stuf’ and Fret.— Abernethy. 


Tue realization of God’s presence is the 
one sovereign remedy againts temptation.—- 
Fenelon. 

JUDGE no one by his relations, whatever 
criticisms you pass upon his companions. 
Relations, like features, are thrust upon us; 
companions, like clothes, are more or less 
our own selection. 


‘*TuHe bleakest landscape in the world 
brightens into something like beauty when 
the sun shines upon it. So love, the richer, 
sweeter light of the soul, makes any facg 
beautiful.” 


Ur and away, like the dew_of the morn- 


ing; 
Soaring from earth to its home in the 
sun— 
So let me steal over gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I pant done. 
— Bonar. 


MIRTH. 





“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men, 

“*O, papa,” exclaimed a little girl in the 
grand stand at the beginning of a base-ball 
game, ‘‘see the two men with bustles on 
their faces!” 

Sorye—Village in the South of France. 
** And is the air healthy in this village?” 
‘* Excellent, monsieur, excellent. One can 
become a centenarian here in a little 
while.” - 


Tue superiority of man to nature is con- 
tinually illustrated. Nature needs an im- 
mense quantity of quills to make a goose 
with, but a man can make a gcose of him- 
self with one. 


Mrs. De Soorery.—‘* What a lovély baby 
that is we just passed!” Mrs. De Fashion, 
—‘* Yes, it is mine.” ‘‘ Indeed?” ‘‘ Oh, 
I'm sure of it. I recognized the nurse.” 

Lanpiapy (to boarder)—How is the but- 
ter, Mr. Dumley ? 

Dumley (a produce broker)—Quiet but 
strong, madam, and in little demand. f 

Green—‘‘ Since he had that slander.suit; 
Pryor has gone outof business.” Brown— 
‘‘Why, what was his business?” Green— 
‘* Other people’s.” 


‘* Jonnny, my boy,I wish you would 
bring me an armful of wood.” 

‘* Haven’t got time, ma; I’ve got an aw- 
ful hard problem in history to look up.” 

‘* What is the problem, my son?” 

“‘T have to find out just at what date 
Alfred the Great cut his first tooth.” 

(Exit sympathetic mother after the 
wood.) 


‘*Ma, de fiziology say yere dat de human 
body am imposed of free fourth watah.” 
‘* Waal, yo’ bettah mosey off to school, an’ 
git outen dat hot sun, ur fust ting yo’ know 
yo’ be ’vaporatin’.” 

Wuere would the very stones cry out?— 
In a howling wilderness. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
tume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Aors AND Angopotges oF AuTHors. Facts 
for every reader about prominent books, 
authors, and publishers: English books 
and authors, publications, translations, 
dramas, operas. etc., by Charles M. Bar- 
rows. 12mo, pp. 481. $1.50. Boston 
Publishing Co. 

A convenient series of notes bi phical 
and literary, which the reader of current 
literature, as well as tbe literary man, will 
find convenient and ready. More space is 

ven to the writers of fiction than one might 
think reasonable, but the writer of on 
to-day, appears to be the leading figure in 
our literature. Therefore names familiar to 
us in this department of writing are given 
abundant room, and some names that are 
poor y creditable in lines of thonght, sci- 
enti 


and ethical, are omitted, or given 
bef scant space. The American reader 
will probably find little occasion to com- 
plain, however, as Mr. Barrows seems to 


evince a strong loyalty in his bias toward 
home talent. 


Toe Witt Power; its Range rm Action. 
By J. Fothergill,M. D. 12 mo, pp. 184. 
New York, James Pott & Co. 


We are not sure but that the physiologist 
of experience can write best on topics that 
are usually relegated to the domain of meta- 
physics. At this day those who — to 
discuss faculties of the mind are not likely 
to obtain much attention, unless they take 
into account physical states, and the better 
the information of a writer in physiology, 
the more .valuable his analyses of mind : 
witness the later volumes of Calderwood 
and Bain. 

Dr. Fothergill needs no introduction in 
these columns. His eminence as a practi- 
cal physiologist was long ago established. 
He F mene the will as a factor in every 
day life. He knows men. He does not at- 
tempt any = ay aw of ee will, a hs 
Metaphysique, but he es it as seen 
the — and soe of nes =e 
book is in great part an interes series 0 
incidents drawn been the lives of historical 


characters. Weak, vacillating conduct is 
set over against strong, vigorous, deter- 
mined action. The necessity for decision 
and perseverance in this day, if one would 
achieve success. is earnestly set forth. How 
will in one affects another, is shown. How 
superiority of intellect is often made subor- 
dinate to intellectual inferiority through 
will. For instance, he says, ‘‘We not un- 
commonly see in a household, a clever. ac- 
complished, learned man, res outside 
of his house by everyone, but a nonentity in 
it. He is dominated over by a common- 
place woman, a shrew, who never possess- 
ed either good looks or money to entitle her 
to rule with despotic sway, yet she does so 
all the same. Her servants know what she 
is, yet they feel compelled to obey her; she 
does not indulge in outbursts of violence, 
yet she gets her own way.” 

A man then may possess wealth, position, 
culture, all the accessories of fortune that 
may be needed to out any undertak- 
ing, yet be vastly inferior, so far as exercis- 
ing influence in the community is concerned, 
than his neighbor who is r, ignorant, 
and of a lower stratum by inheritance. The 
author shows how will is indicated by dif- 
ferent —— of mental action, in the quiet 
and subdued manner of some, as well as in 
the loud, noisy, ag ive conduct of 
others ; and altogether he has written a ht- 
tle treatise which is of value to all students 
of human character. 


Metnops or CHuuroh Work, Religious, 
Social, and Financial. By Rev. Sylvanus 
Stall, A. N. Author of ‘‘ How to pay 
church debts,” ‘‘ Minister’s Hand-book to 
Lutheran hymns,” etc. 8 vo, pp. 304. 
$1.50. New York. Funk & Wagnalls. 


Much has been written in this line of 
topic by ministe:s and observers of church 
work; but Mr. Stall deserves recognition 
because he has for many years given special 
attention to the executive branch of church 
affairs. He has become known, we think, 
in the East, as one who has something to 
say, and one who writes alittle out of the 
commonplace with re to the practical 
management of religious affairs. This work 
is a larger and more ambitious attempt than 
he bas heretofore given us, but there are 
many good points in it which our ministe- 
rial brethern would do well to ponder. He 
discusses such topics as these: ‘‘ How to 


make a working church;” ‘ Saving the 
young; ” ‘‘ The White-Cross Army es med 
meetings; ” ‘‘ Mission services;” ‘ Joining 


the church; ” ‘‘ Parochial work;” ‘* What 
women can do in the church;” ‘“‘ How to 
pay church debts;” ‘‘Clubs;” ‘‘ Work 
among the sick,” and so on; and his vein is 
not in that of the mere theorist or the moral- 
ist, but eminently practical. He believes in 
success and in doing that which will secure 
it; in downright, definite, brawny effort. 
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He covers a pretty wide field, but it seems 
to be well covered. 


A Compietse Hanp-Boox or TREATMENT.— 
Arranged as an alphabetical index of Dis- 
eases, to facilitate reference, and contain- 
ing nearly one thousand formulas. By 
William Aitken, M. D. F. R. 8. Prof. of 
Pathology in the Army Medical school. 
Fellow of Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, etc. Edited with notes and ad- 
ditions, by A. D.‘Rockwell, A. M., M. D. 
12 mo, pp. 444. Price $2. New York: 
E. B. Treat, Publisher. 


This is a very concise and comprehensive 
volume, the diagnosis of diseases being giv- 
en in as brief form asis consistent with 
clearness and abridged notes of the latest 
treatment recommended by eminent author- 
ities. It is especially a book of treatment, 
and therefore the title is not a misnomer, 
and, being derived chiefly from the latest 
edition of Dr, Aitken’s ‘Science and Prac- 
tice of Medicine,” nothing may be said 
with regard to the excellence of the advice. 
Every educated opener in this country, 
whatever his school or pathy, recognizes the 
value of such testimony as Dr. Aitken and 
his colleagues have furnished. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical ; beginning with 
Acne, the book ends with Yellow Fever. Of 
course, it is necessary that one who reads 
this book, for information in treating any 
ailment, must be conversant with medical 
science. The layman can not expect to find 
in it available suggestions; the style is 
technical, the formulae in the terms familiar 
only to the physician and pharmacist. The 
profession, we are quite sure, will heartily 
welcome the book; very few practitioners 
can afford the purchase of extensive or 
elaborate works of practice, asarule. Take, 
for instance, Ziemmsens’s well-known work, 
or the recent American ‘‘ Hand-book of 
Medical Science ;” both most valuable, but 
very expensive. The busy practitioner has 
not the time, moreover, to read so much, he 
must have the facts and data in brief form. 
We think Mr. Treat has done physicians 
a favor in this epitome of medical experience. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Pixa For THE TRAINING OF THE HaNnp. By 
D. C. Gilman, LL.D., President John 
Hopkins University. 

Manvat TRAINING AND THE PuBLio SoHooL. 
By H. H. Belfield, P.H.D., Director of 
the Chicago Manual Training School. 
The price of the series is $1.00 a year, or 
20 cents a number. Industrial Hducation 
Association, New York. 


These two monographs under one cover 
belong to a series issued by the Indus- 





trial Education Association of New York, 
and represent a growing feature in our pub- 
lic school system ; a feature that is most de- 
sirable because most useful in its outcome. 
Moruer Goosk ror TEMPERANCE NURSERIES. 

By Julia McNair Wright. Illustrated by 

C. 8. King. Price 25 cents. National 

Temperance Society, New York. 

The good old stories of ‘‘ Mother Goose ” 
are ever delightful to the little ones, and this 
adaptation in the line of temperance morals 
will find its way, we think, to many a nur- 
sery. There are thirty-one of these rhymes 
making up a song or a saying for every lit- 
tle body’s birthday, or little recitations that 
may be learned and spoken for home enter- 
tainment. 


Tue Eriquetre oF Men’s Dress contains 
hints that are useful to him who would 
dress neatly and suitably. An advertise- 
ment for the most part, it is nevertheless a 
publication that combines taste and literary 
finish. What people should wear at recep- 
tions, and at funerals, on the steamer, and 
when yon or nie or hunting, or 
traveling, or when enga n business. etc., 
is described. Price cents. The Men’s 
Outfitter, New York. 


Seven Hunprep Fammiar Parasses. Com- 
piled by J. 8. Ogilvie. Price 15 cents. 
Published by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New 
York. 

Tue Puysrorocicat AocTION OF ALCOHOL. 
By Edward C. Mann, M.D. 

A reprint from the New England Medical 
Monthiy, and a fair scientific consideration 
of the alcoholic habit in its influence upon 
the organization. 


Tre Erentrenta ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANHATTAN Eve anv Ear Hospirtat, with 
TuRoaT anp Nervous Departments, No. 
103 Park Avenue, New York. 


A philanthropic institution sustained by 
voluntary contributions, its patients receive 
treatment from physicians of acknowledged 
merit. 


Writines ann GENIUS OF THE FOUNDER OF 
Curistian Solznoe. Price 25 cents. Han- 
over P. Smith, Boston. 

This essay by an enthusiastic student of 
this anomalous movement affects the char- 
acter and teachings of Mrs. M. B. G. Eddy. 


Certain Hxerepirary AND PsyoutoaL Pue- 
NOMENA OF INEBRIETY is the title of a very 
interesting paper by Dr. T. D. Crothers, 
Hartford, Conn. In this he portrays the 
strange, wonderful, and even preposterous 
conduct of people who have become victims 
to the use of alcoholic liquors, or have 
inherited nerve disease from  inebriate 


parents. Such plain, dispassionate state- 
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ments by an experienced observer like Dr. 

Crothers should be circulated broadcast, and 

we think that their effects would be even 

more potent than prohibitory legislation that 
forces upon an unwilling public a system of 
restriction. 

PRoceEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANOEMENT OF PaysicaL Epv- 
CATION, at its third annual meeting, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Edited by Dr. £. P. 
Thwing. 

A discussion from authoritative quarters 
of the objects and results of systematic 
physical training in schools. 


Tomerre Meptorws. A Manual on the Cor- 
rection of Bodily Defects, and the Im- 
provement and Preservation of Personal 
Appearance. By Edward Wooton, Senior 
Surgical Medallist, London. Published 
by J. H. Vail & Co., New York. 

This pamphlet contains valuable counsel 
that any one can follow. We believe that 
the go majority of people would be very 
much benefited mentally by trying to glor- 
ify God in their bodies, and the hints of 
such publications as this would be of some 
help. Of course, many of the prescriptions 
appear to us a little outre, or carrying the 
matter of personal esthetics too far; yet we 
know that there are thousands who should 
have their attention called to just such a 
manual of hygiene as this, the person physi- 
cal is so closely related to mental improve- 
ment. 

Tae. Nationat Six oF Lirerary Piracy. 
By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Price 5 cents. 

This is an earnest plea in behalf of an in- 
ternational copyright. Many of the sins 
that Dr. Van Dyke charges upon American 

ublishers might be well attributed, also, to 

English publishers, but the author seems to 

think that the burden of culpability, or 

transgression of literary courtesy and 
decency, lies at the door of Americans. 

Recent Important Discovertgs 1N VITAL 
Screnoe; constituting a Philosophic and 
Practical Basis for an Exact Science of 
Human Health. By Robert Waiter, M. D. 
The author, as an observer in a practical 

way of human ailments, is entitled to re- 

spect, although his claim for having ob- 
tained results of the high importance men- 
tioned in the title of his pamphlet would 
seem to be something of an exaggeration. 

He is enthusiastic in the hygienic line, and 
rsonal success may be snid to have given 

ts warrant for his views. 


Goop Aanp Trve Txovents, from Robert 
Browning. Selected by Amy Cross. 


Published, in blue, by Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brother, New York. 
The man who can write— 


“« This world is no blot to us, nor blank, 
It means intensely, and means good.” 

And— 

‘* Why stay we on the earth unless to grow ?” 

is certainly worthy of respect on the part of 

the intelligent — of thoughts. Deli- 
cately and tastefully bound, as all these 
publishers’ publications are. 

Tae Money Famine,—Wuy Tue Prorre 
Are so Poor. In a pamphlet of thirty- 
four pages C. A. Blodgett, ‘* Teacher and 
Journalist,” considers this double topic. 
She is clear, analytical, critical, and em- 

phatic in her method of treatment. The 

significance of ‘‘ monometalism,” “‘ bimetal- 
ism,” and ‘‘ nometalism” respectively, from 

a reformatory and popular point of view, is 

gone into, and some decidedly good points 

made as against the traffickers in national 
securities and public credit. The claim is 
made that the people are kept in ignorance 
of the origin, function, and | sp of 
money and that it is the policy of the money 
dealers to keep them so, and in keeping 
them so the whole nation is subordinated to- 
the banker and bondholder class. The 

mphlet is a bold one and merits thought- 
ul reading. 

OURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for March has a com- 
lete he sap entitled, dha in the 
reach;” a spicy paper b ax O’Rell, 

‘“‘A Talk with the President's Son.” the 

son being General John Tyler, now living; 

‘A Retainer in Cupid’s Court;” among 

the titles another instalment of the ‘‘prize” 

— is furnished. Lippincott & Co. 
hiladelphia. 


Woman for March appears with a consider- 
able array of pictures, by which it can be 
inferred that the publishers conclude that 
they must do as others do, or lack a con- 
stituency. Of the contributions, ‘“Through 
a Womanless Land;” ‘‘ Midwinter in the 
Paradise of England;” ‘* Where our 
Seal-Skin Sacques come from;” Polyg 
amy Unveiled;” ‘School Mothers and 
Home Helpers” are noteworthy. We 
see an increased ratio of men writers. 


Harper’s Magazine for March has for frontis- 
piece the Last Scene in Hamlet. Modern 
Art, profusely illustrated; A Visit to a 
Colonial Estate, in which Reminiscences 
of Ole Virginvy are depicted; Canadian 
Voyageurs on the Saguenay; Studies of 
the Great West; A Little Swiss Sojourn, 
some notes from the travels of Mr. How- 
ells; Chess in America; Portraits of Famous. 
Players; A Gypsy Fair in Surrey, Eng- 
land, illustrated; with minor topics. 
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The Dental Cosmos, Monthly. A record of 
dental science. 8. 8. White, Dental Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


The Churchman, Weekly. Mallory & Com- 
pany, New York. 


The Home Journal, leading society organ, 
New York. 


The Eclectic Magazine, of Foreign Litera- 
ture, for March, bas selections covering a 
wide variety of subjects, comprising 
twenty-two different captions. E. R. 
Pelton, publisher, New York. 


American Analyst and Practical Cook and 
Housekeeper: having for its motive the 
advocacy of pure food: suggestions of 
use to physician, Cruggist, and dentist. 
New York. i 


Book News Monthly. 
Philadelphia. 


John Wanamaker. 


Popular Science Monthly for March sup- 
plies us with fresh studies from nature 
and sociology. Among the topics which 
appear toinvite special thought are Un- 
derground Waters as Social Factors; 
Glimpse at .Darwin’s Working Life; 
Weather Prognostics: The Ante-chamber 
of Consciousness; Curious Facts of Inherit- 
ance; Henry Bradford Nason. The editor 
makes some telling points with regard to 
the Contradictions of Science. 


Voice of Masonry, and — Magazine, of 


literary aspirations, with exceptional 
neatness in arrangement and typographi- 
cal effect. Monthly. Chicago. John 
W. Brown. 


Scientific American ; dipping into all de- 

artments of industrial science, and glean- 

ing from the freshest evolutions of art. 
New York. 


Good Health. This magazine, although 

* considered the representative of a special 
business venture in sanitary lines, is earn- 
est in itsadvocacy of hygienic medication 
and reform in popular habits. 


Harper's Bazaar, the well known organ of 
fashion, pleasure, and instruction, richly 
illustrated. 


Medical Record, Weekly Journal of medicine 
and surgery. Wellknown. William 
Wood & Co., publishers, New York. 


The. Century for March occupies some 
space with a sketch of Bismarck, which 
comes very seasonably, in fact anticipat- 
ing the death of the Emperor; The Home 
Ranch ; The Graysons, a story of Illinois; 
Salisbury Cathedral; Some Pupils of 


Liszt; Au Large; Franklin’s Home and 
Host in France; Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at 
Libby Prison. These articles are richly il- 
lustrated. The last mentioned will attract. 
the special attention of readers because of 
its vivid character, being a thrilling ac- 
count of a remarkable escape from that 
famous war building. 


The Annals of Surgery, Monthly Review of 
surgical science and practice; edited by 
Dr. L. 8. Pilcher, of Brooklyn, New 
York, and C. W. Keetley, of London, 
England. This deserves notice because it. 
is the only American publication of a 
strong character devoted entirely to the 
discussion of surgery. The corns of edi- 
tors comprises many of the eminent sur 

eons of this country and Europe. It is 
independent and progressive, and for that 
reason deserves the support of American 
hysicians. J. H. Chambers & Co., of 
t. Louis, Missouri. 


Health. A new monthly. 


Official organ of 
the Sanitary Aid Society. 


New York. 


Journdl of the American Akademe. Devoted 
to the consideration of the higher myster- 
ies of mind-being. Alexander der, 
Editor, Orange, 


Le Progres Medical. Weekly report of 
hospital service, clinics, scientific socie- 
ties, etc. Paris, France. 


The Western Rural and American Stockman. 
Weekly. Chicago, Ml. 


Youth's Companion. Weekly. Perry Mason 
& Co. Boston, Mass. 


The Pulpit Treasury for April contains a 
sketch of Emory College, Ga., and of its 
president. Sermons and other matter ap- 
propriate to the Easter season occupy 
considerable space. The Preacher not an 
Apologist, Was Christ the product of His 
age ? The Progress of Christianity, He)p- 
ful Hints, and a variety of notes and 
suggestions in their several departments 
fill up a good number. E. B. Treat. New 
York. 


The New England Medical Gazette. Month| 
Journal of Homoeopathic Medicine. J. Pp. 
Sutherland, M. D., 
Mass. 


The National Temperance Advocate. Organ 
of the National Temperance Society. 
Monthly. New York. 


Christian at Work. Weekly. Later numbers 
appear to have fresh blood in their matter; 
there is more spirit and vim than here- 
tofore. J. N. Hallock, Pub, New 
York. fare 


Editor. Boston, 
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ECHOES FROM THE CONSULTATION 


ROOM. 


BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


INCE the reception of the following let- 
ter permission has been obtained from 
the"writer to publish it. 


150 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Feb. 28, 1888. 
Mr. Netson Sizer. 

Dear Sir: I can not excuse myself from 
the obligation to write you a few lines. I 
went into your office last December an en- 
tire stranger to ycu, and you not only gave 
me a correct reading, in every part, of my 
disposition and capabilities, but you added 
some very wise suggestions as to my future 
course of action which I feel will be of 
great value to me in the near future. In 
this age of art and study the most valuable 
knowledge we can obtain is to know our- 
selves, The enlightenment of our 19th 
century must soon demand that this subject 
be introduced into our schools as one of the 
most necessary studies. 

Hoping that you may live long to carry on 
this great work and benefit humanity, I 
remain, Very Truly, (sss) A. P. BEEBE. 


A———— College, Pa., Sept. 1887 
** Pror. Netson Sizer. 

Dear Sir: On the 3istof May, 1882, you 
gave a description of my character from pho- 
tographs. It was perfectly accurate. I 
was then a clerk in the backwoods of Can- 
ada. You advised me to seek an education 
and take my choice of the professions, 
naming first the ministry. I am in my last 
year at A——-—— College, and am an or- 
dained minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Your description directed and en- 
couraged me many a time. 

I am yours sincerely, 


” 
. 


As this letter was not written for publica- 
‘tion we disguise the locality and suppress 


the name. We sometimes meet men who 
are successful in a given pursuit and are 
‘satisfied with it, and-yet who carry talents 
for other pursuits which seem to them so 
opposite to that in which they are engaged 
that they laugh at the idea of their having 
talents in some other directions when the 
‘fact is stated to them. I remember a case 
in point. 

A well-to-do, middle-aged gentleman 


came in with a sunny countenance as if he 
had a‘bone to pick with us, and said, ‘‘ I had 
my head examined and the description in 
full written out by you eight years ago, and 
you told me I could do many things well 
enough, but that the very best place for me 
would be in a large sugar refinery, as a 
chemist, doing the scientific part of the 
work. I was then in the dry goods busi- 
ness, was successful and contented, and for 
several years after you examined my head I 
had a good laugh at your expense whenever 
I read over, or talked about, your descrip- 
tion of me. Strange as it may seem, I have 
incidentally become an owner in a large 
glucose, or corn-syrup, factory, and am its 
chemist, and like it better than any business 
I was ever before engaged in. I am now 
happily fixed, I think, for life, and the laugh 
has turned at last in your favor, so I thought 
you might like to hear about it.” 

This very day, March 23, 1888, a stranger 
came for an examination, and I found him 
with a very strong, bony, muscular struc- 
ture, with large features and a high crown 
to his head. I described him as resembling 
his father in his frame, giving strength and 
endurance, bravery and pride, and the spirit 
of domination, but his skin was as soft as an 
infant’s. We told him he resembled his 
mother in the external tissues, and in the 
sympathetical side of his character. He re- 
sembled her in intellect, and intuition, and 
affection, and he resembled his father in 
lordly power and positiveness. We also 
said to him that he was very fond of chil- | 
dren and of pets, and that if a lost dog were 
to come into a railway station where he and 
twenty other men might be waiting for a 
train, the dog would select him from among 
the others, and would say as plainly as dog 
action could say, “‘ I believe in you—I think 
you like dogs. If you are without a dog, I 
am without a home or master, and 1 will be 
glad to serve you.” He laughed, and said, 
‘*That is so; animals like me. I have a 
stock farm in the West, and have several 
hundred cattle, and if I feed these cattle 
myself for a month I can handle any of them 
and they will be perfectly docile under my 
hands, although they would not be so with 
others.” 





